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OF THE 


University of the State of New York, 
19 and 21 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DUDLEY BUOK—Interpretation and Orchestration. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY—Theory and Composition 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE—Voice Training. 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS—Pianoforte. 


KATE 8, OHITTENDEN—Pianoforte, Synthetic 
Method, 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN—Organ, 
JOHN 0, GRIGGS—Church Music and History. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT—Violin, 


In addition to the above Principals of Departments, each department 
has the valuable co-operation of associate professors and instructors, 
making it Possible for the student to accomplish the most thorough and 
rapid progress without undue expense. 

In the DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION Mr. 
Buck’s time is always available for advanced students in any line of 
work, who have shown themselves sufficiently proficient to demand it, 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THEORY AND COWPO- 
SITION, under the able direction of Mr. Shelley, offers a four years’ 
course, the completion of which forms the basis of graduation with col- 
lege diploma, 

THE VOICE DEPARTMENT, headed by H. W. Greene, 
supported by Dudley Buck in Interpretation, by Jobn O. Griggs, E. 
Presson Miller, Frank H. Potter, and others, offers without question 
the best advantages for vocal study to be found in America 

TEE PLANOFORTE DEPARTM ENT, under the active 
direction of Albert Ross Parsons, with Miss Caia Aarup as Associate 
Professor in advanced work, offers the broadest training both in Tech- 
nic and in Interpretation. A part of this work, comprised in the Syn- 
thetic Department of Normal Training, under Miss Kate S Chittenden, 
makes possible to prospective teachers the great advantages of the Syn- 
thetic Method of Piano Teaching, as originated by Mr. Parsons and es- 
bm a through Miss Chittenden’s edi torship of the Synthetic publi- 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF VIOLIN, under Louis Schmidt; 
the eminent Virtuoso, in conjunction with Miss Aarup’s work in the 
Pianoforte Department, secures to the College the important advantage 
of the study of chamber music and general ensemble practice. 

THE DEPARCMENT OF CHURCH MUSIC AND 
CHOIR TRAIN ING, equally valuable for singers and organists, 
establishes a working repertoire of the best examples of Worship Music. 

2B~ A special feature is the RESIDENCE DEPARTMENT, 
where a limited number of pupils from a distance are accommodated 
with board and every facility for practice and study. 


ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS: 
In Pianoforte, F ; . é WILLIAM MASON. 
In Voice, . ; 4 . ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF. 
Regular Course, $200 per year. Send for Catalogue. 


a JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, Secretary. 
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Pronouncing 
Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. 


+. BY... 


Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 


(University of Pennsylvania.) 


Price $1.00, Bound in Cloth. 


HERE has been a great need fora first-class, up-to- 
T date dictionary, and we have had this made by one 
of our most prominent musicians and theorists. 
There are included many new and important features not 
found in any similar publication. No matter how many 
dictionaries your library includes, it will not be complete 
without this one. 
Some of its more prominent features are: 
The meaning, derivation, and pronunciation in phonetic 
spelling of Italian, German, French, and other words. 
The names, with pronunciation, of all the most 


prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates ee 


of birth and death, and nationality. 

A list of English terms with their Italian, French, and 
German equivalents. 

A list of the most celebrated operas, with the composer’s 
name. 

The sale of this work so far has been unprecedented. 
Send for a copy to examine. ; 


Pocket Dictionary 


Ofesn 


Musical Terms. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Not so complete as the large one, but all that is neces- 
sary for a reference book for pupils. It is published in 
small form, suitable for yest pocket, and will be found a 
most convenient reference book. Twice as much is con- 
tained in it as in any similar work. Ea 


Published by THEO, PRESSER, 


STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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you should write a postal card 10 
U iM The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
‘A handsome new book,—tells the truth about 
eer gete sybian pig Mea uieegt ig iar Some beautiful Flowers, painted from ess 
; Our business grows also. We 
y i y of cus s? Ifso, write TO-DAY. 
than do any other seedsmen in the world, Will you join our army of customers? h 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MUSICAL RHYTHM. 
By EDGAR L, JUSTIS. | 


EE’S FARM ANNUAL 1897: 

The Best SEEDS that Crow! 

BURPEE SEEDS GROW! ailine omer every spring 
STUDIES IN Praia! Harmony Ol & FDeuch Basis, 


HOMER A. NORRIS. 


In response to a general demand for a text-book on 
harmony, based on the French system, the H. B. Stevens 
Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication 
of ‘*Practical Harmony on a French Basis,” by Mr. 
‘Homer A. Norris. Mr. Norris was associated for four 
: | years with the most eminent theorists and musicians of 
Moet rte papil ie deficient in ime, = ee Paris. Daring that time he devoted his attention chiefly 
is, that no direct practice is ever given. In this work | da ha Senile OF tidaleal pomiposition: 
nothing but time value of notes is considered. Theex- The publishers feel £284 dent“that.“ Practical’ Har- 
anget . ? play 4 = hes ph > nga cas te rete | mony’’ meets the demand for a text book which makes 
 ebees copteras vad ekes ai © exer” the study interesting to the pupil. The exercises are 
cises are not to be played once or twice, but daily until | Rots d iace : ea nal i of tha! ieaatnne” 
genes a og and over every combination +f om and monotony usually found in text-books on this subject. 
Peag he misined. ; The ehcp ars he given bis = bee | As many students object to a bulky volume bound in 
Set lesson tn masic. ‘There is rio work covering exactly boards, a students’ edition will be issued in two parts 


this ground. Writing books acquaint the student with bound in flexible covers. Price of each part, one dollar. 
the theory; but this book is real practice in rhythm. 


FOR ANY ONE STUDYING MUSIC. 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, PHILADA., PA. ) Send for copy of “ Preface,” which gives a general idea 


| of contents of the work; also letters from the profession 


| and reviews by critics. 
THE FIRST YEAR | 
FOR THE iH. B. STEVENS COMPANY, 


PIANO OR CABINET ORGAN. ~ 212 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Complete Technical Course for Beginners, 
Without the Use of Exercises, 


Composen ano Compnen sy EUSENE THAYER, Mus Doo | 
Op. 100. Price $1.00. 


This work was published by the anthor just before he died, but never | 
sepet ox cote market; it is therefore virtually a new work. It | 
was published in two parts, called ‘The First Half Year” and “The | 
Second Half Year.” F ° ) 

Dr. Thayer 1 
no doubt t 





Descriptive and Graded Catalogues sent free on application. 


FIFTY LESSONS 


FOR THE 


Medium Part of the Voice 


Revised After the Latest Edition. 
OPUS 9. 


BY J. CONCONE. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


A new good edition of these popular vocal studies, 
Can be used by any teacher with any method. 
Liberal discount to the profession, 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 


STATION A, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MUSICAL GAME. 


u THE GREAT COMPOSERS 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER, PRICE 50 CENTS, 


Professor of | The Most Important and Interesting Musical 
} Game Ever Issued. 





bestowed his life experience on this work, and we have | 
t many will now be glad to examine and use the book in | 
its new form. The maxims by Eogene Thayer are incinded in thig work, | 
and what a fino code of rules for young musicians he has given! They | 
Be penn even more useful than a similar code by Schumann. i 
@ believe also in change of instruction books, It broadens the | 
teacher and lessens the drudgery of the lesson hour. The book is with- 
out notation or any instraction, but with a primer it can be used with | 
the very first leson in music. | 


The work is adapted for eith 
. a) Pp er the piano or 


THEO, PRESSER, Publisher, Station A, Philadelphia. 


Methios of Singing 








Singing at Royal Academy of Singing. 


PRICE - - ~ 81.50, 





Every card has an excellent likeness of a 
: ) ll composer 
contained upon it. In addition to being a most eveiend 
the most complete method of singing | ing game, it being like 
| ture, 


This is, perhaps, 
known. 

Tt is a standard work, used by all first-class teachers, 

This edition is the best that careful 
paper, printing, etc., can make it. 


: seventeen tricks and sixty-ej i i 
Liberal discount to the profession, oF even more separabe ant ai 


can be divided in t 


soe ekg ; in this way a large number can play at the 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Rhythm, and Expression 


FOR THE 


: PIANOFORTE* 


BY MARIE LOVELL BROWN. 
PRICE 31.00. 


An instruction book for young children and beginners 
in learning the pianoforte. This important work gives 
special attention to thoroughness in foundation work, 
ready note reading, correct fingering, equal facility in 
reading and playing with either hand from both clefs, to 
a clear knowledge of note and rest time-values, and to 
a right forming of the hand and touch. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada. 





MUSIC WRITING PENS. 


The best music writer manufactured. Made of anti-corrosive metal, 
guaranteed to be smooth, uniform, and to last longer than three ordinary 
steel pens. Price 30 cts. per dozen, net. 2 samples by mail for six cents 


in stamps. 
THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRACTICAL 


Singing Tutor 





Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto. 
BY 
FRANZ ABT. 
WITH 
Condensed Treatise on Voice Production 
BY 
NICHOLAS DOUTY. 


Price - $1.50. 


The Latest Edition of this Standard Work. 
Also Published for Bass or Baritone. 
Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

Station A. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Back Numbers 


...Lhe Etude. 


OUND, for the years from 1889 to 1896 
(excepting 1891), price $2.50, postpaid. 
Unbound volumes of the later years can be 
had for $1.50, postpaid. These volumes con- 
tain, in a year’s time, at least $20 worth of 
music. The articles give a vast amount of 
valuable information of permanent value, on 
all subjects relating to music, teaching, etc. 
This journal is a magazine, not a newspaper, 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, PHILAD A., PA,| 2nd is therefore of lasting worth. 
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Musical Wtems. 





HOME. 
MELBA has a dress worth $15,000. 


A COURSE in musical history is offered at Wellesley 
this year for the first time. 


AN orchestra of 40 is maintained by the Broad Street 
Conservatory, Philadelphia. 


THE great French woman composer, Chaminade, will 
be heard in about 40 concerts in the beginning of next 
season. She will also occasionally conduct orchestral 
concerts. 


New York has a Woman’s String Orchestra under the 
direction of Carl vy. Lachmund, who was one of the 
Liszt coterie at Weimar. Massenet will write a compo- 
sition specially for this orchestra. 


ADELE AUS DER OHE is filling the engagements that 
Moritz Rosenthal, the pianist, was obliged to cancel be- 
cause of his unfortunate illness. She is playing the same 
pieces that he was to have played. 


: MAINE is to have a great music jubilee at Lewiston 
in October, 1897. There will be a chorus of 1000 Maine 
Singers, under the leadership of Wm. R. Chapman, of 
Maine. Nordica, who is to be the leading soloist, is 
also of Maine. 


; PITTSBURG is properly proud of her beautiful ‘‘ Carne- 
gie Music Hall,” and under the management of Mr. 
Geo. H. Wilson the music hall is a great factor in the 
city’s musical life. Paderewski praised it as the “‘ best 
hall in the country for a pianist.”’ 


Sovsa’s coming military band tour will embrace 280 
coneerts in 196 cities of the United States, Canada, and 
the Maritime Provinces, involving 21,000 miles of travel. 


Mr. Sousa also proposes to write two new operettas in 
two years. He is a fine example of American ‘‘ push.’ 


THE two American ladies receiving the highest 
salaries as choir singers are Miss Clementina De Vere, 
at the Paxton Church, in New York, who receives $4500 
a year, and Miss Dutton, at a Baptist church in the same 
city, who receives $3000 for her services. The men in 
the choir at Westminster Abbey receive salaries ranging 
from $400 to $500. 


Or Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s new symphony it is said 
that the only trace of woman in it is an occasional 
boisterousness in orchestration. It is commended for 
musical imagination beyond that heretofore displayed 
by the author, and for originality and profundity of 
thought, breadth of style, and a vigorous imagination 
controlled by skill and artistic feeling. 


Louis C. ELson, who began his season this year with 
a course of 10 lectures at Lowell Institute, Boston, on the 
‘Symphony and Symphony Orchestra,’’ has been called 
to deliver this course in a condensed form in many other 
cities. He has given it at Brown University, Providence, 
most recently, and has received overtures for the same 
course in Worcester and Portsmouth, to be given in the 
near future. 


Mme. CARRENO is to be the guest of Mrs. Emil Paur 
in Boston. In Chicago she will be entertained by Mrs. 
Dr. Watson, and in Milwaukee the Woman’s Club of 
Wisconsin will honor her. In Chicago she will play the 
Chopin E-minor concerto with the Thomas Orchestra, 
February 5th and 6th, and in Boston, February 25th, she 
will play the Grieg A-minor concerto with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Wm. H. SHERWoopD has given a large number of 
piano recitals during the past month. He appeared in 
no less than 14 concerts during January, in the follow- 
ing towns: January 7th, Mt. Pleasant ; 8th, Davenport ; 
9th, Keokuk, Iowa; 16th, Warrensburg, Mo. ; 18th, 
Emporia, Kansas ; 19th, Kansas City, Mo.; 20th, Topeka, 
Kansas ; 22d, Hiawatha, Kansas ; 25th, Nevada, Mo. ; 
26th, Hannibal, Mo.; February 4th, Dayton, O. ; 5th, 
Youngstown, O. 

Other engagements with Archer’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, of Pittsburg, Pa., and recitals at Louisville, Ky., 


Oil City, Pa., etc., are pending. 


New York and Brooklyn orchestras have been suffer- 
ing seriously in these days by comparison with the Boston 
Symphony and the Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 
Neither the conductors nor the musicians are to blame, 
but the Musical Union. Its laws and regulations effectu- 
ally handicap both the former and the latter. Sufficient 
rehearsal work is impossible, and art, artists, and the 
public greatly suffer in consequence. Perhaps the artists 
are most to be pitied. New York has been their Mecca. 
Forced to make their appearances with an orchestra that 
for lack of proper rehearsing cannot be en rapport with 
either conductor or soloist, they must find it almost im- 
possible to do themselves fall justice. It has recently 





been announced, however, that the New York Symphony 
Orchestra is now an incorporated body, consisting of 
about 55 orchestral players, who, among other things, 
have decided not to participate in dance music, but to 
devote their attention solely to the development of the 
highest standard of orchestral work. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch has been elected director. So we may hope for 
something better from the Symphony Orchestra. 


FOREIGN. 
Mme. EMMA NevADA is filling a long engagement in 
St. Petersburg. 


SGAMBATI wishes the Boston Kneisel Quartette to 


visit Rome. They return to London next May. 


THE original manuscript of Rossini’s “‘ William Tell,”’ 
bound in four volumes, was sold in Paris recently for 
4700 franes ($940). 


SLIVINSKI is the idol of the American girl in Berlin. 
His playing, barring his pedal work, is winning favorable 
mention from the critics. 


Ava recent concert in London Eugene D’ Albert won 
great applause with his second concerto, Op. 12. Lon- 
don critics pronounced the work ‘‘sublime.”’ 


In Japan a play begins at eleven in the morning and 
lasts until nine at night. There are no seats in the 
Japanese theater so every one sits on the floor, and every 
one smokes during the performance. 


HANDEL’s organ, given by the composer to the London 
Foundling Hospital in 1750, is being renovated. Hiindel 
played on it himself at the dedication, when the crush 
was so great that gentlemen were requested ““to come 
without their swords and ladies without their hoops.”’ 


THE Pope has erected a garden theater at the Vatican 
so that the gentlemen of his Body Guard may have the 
relaxation of concerts and musical evenings. Although 
women are allowed in the audience, the Pope has not yet 
decided if he will permit them to appear on the stage. 


Dr. RICHTER favors a low pitch, and makes valuable 
suggestions as to the best means of so regulating various 
instruments that it may be attained with but little 
difficulty. He thinks the old Costa idea of brilliancy is 
not sufficient for the retention of a high pitch. ‘‘ With 
the low pitch,” he says, ‘‘I can get a greater grip, a 
larger warmth, and I can feel my orchestra to a larger 
extent.” 


Every bay and inlet on the coast of Ceylon abounds 
with musical fish. Their song, if it can be called a song, 
is not one sustained note like a bird’s, but a multitude of 
tiny, soft, sweet sounds, each clear and distinct in itself, 
something like the vibrations of a wine-glass when its 
rim is rubbed with the moistened finger. In the harbor 
at Bombay, India, there is a fish with a song like the 
sound produced by an olian harp. 


A younG Danish singer, Valborg Anderson, is said to 
have a voice of phenomenal beauty—one that will sur- 
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‘ elba’s. She was formerly a hospital 
conde heb cad soothed many invalids with her 
singing. One of these heard with intelligent ears, and 
drew the attention of a noted Danish teacher and com- 
poner to her divine gift. The latter was equally enthusi- 
astic and has been teaching the young songstress for the 
past four years. ‘ 

Ir is stated that in no city in the world are there any- 
thing like the number of orchestral performances that 
are being given in London this winter. In Paris 4 or 
5 symphony concerts are given Sunday afternoons. 
The rest of the week is a blank so far as orchestral 
performances are concerned. Such a thing as 11 orches- 
tral concerts in a week, even in Berlin or Vienna, is 
without precedent, In London, between October and 
Christmas, upward of 80 orchestral concerts were an- 
nounced—more, perhaps, than can be heard in any other 
European capital the year round. 


Eruecwenr Nevin is in Paris teaching vocal music. 
Mr. Nevin says that Herr Carl Klindworth, of Berlin, 
taught him musie through poetry and literature, insist- 
ing that a man does not become a musician by practicing 
so many hours a day but, by absorbing an influence from 
all the arts and all the influences of life, from architec- 
tare, painting, and even from politics. Ab, wise Karl 
Klindworth, a second Daniel, indeed ! Aye, more prop- 
erly, perhaps, a second Solomon for wisdom, dispensing 
wise judgment in an age of narrow, petty disputations 
concerning petty, one-sided methods, and this or that 
special phase of musical culture, to the exclusion of a 
finely blended eultare fed from innumerable springs, 
each and all of which have their source in the Divine. 


“ R. Proato,”’ the brilliant correspondent of the Lon- 
don Musical Standard, who is not a Brahms enthusiast, 
finds, nevertheless, rare musical beauty in the “ Four 
Serious Songs’’ of that composer. The words of the 
songs are verses from Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and 
the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, Says the critic: “ Brahms shows his greatness 
in these songs in his simplicity of expression, in the sin- 
cerity of his pathos. In point of absolute musical 
beanty the last of the four songs should be put first. I 
have already quoted the text from the original, as it is 
the one that suffered most from adaptation. No words 
can describe the beanty of the melody, its tenderness, 
sublimity, pathos and sincerity, with which the com- 
poser illustrates the lines beginning ‘For now we see 
through a glass, darkly ; but then face to face ; now I 
know in part: but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.” 
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Questions and Fnswers, 


[Our subseribers are invited to send in questions for this 
ent. Please write them on one side of the paper only, 

and not with other things on the same sheet. IN EVERY 
Cask THE WRITER’S FULL ADDRESS MUST BE GIVEN, 
or the ions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
$name be printed to the questions in THE Erupe. 
rT that have no general interest will not receive atten- 





€. C.—The falsetto voice is produced by the vibration of the 
extreme edges of the vocal bands, involving so little control by the 
vocal muscles, that its function as a tone is not legitimate. Its 
action is precisely the same in male and female voices. In the 
upper female voice, the muscular control is so nearly identical in 
the use of what is known as head-voice and falsetto, that the only 
distinction that can be made is that the head-voice is vitalized, 
while the falsetto is not.—V rot. 


E, P.—The glissando is executed by sliding the nail of either the 
third or fourth finger of the right hand over the white keys in 
ascending, thas making a rapid and brilliant run. In descending, 
the thumb nail is used. In ascending, some pianists strike the top 
key with the thumb, it being well under the hand and getting its 
stroke from the wrist or arm. 


M. H. C.—For different effects the minor scales are written differ- 
ently. No one way is to be used to the exclusion of all others. 
Instruction books usually give them with the sixth and seventh 
elevated, or sharp, in ascending, and with the seventh elevated or 
sharped, and the sixth depressed in descending, or leave the sixth 
without an accidental. For the several kinds of minor scales see 
“ Landon’s Writing Book.” F 


C, S—Yes, there ia a strong objection to pupils usin , 

ig the “ and’. 
when playing two notes to the count or beat. The pupil should 
learn to a4 ioeeeges g into a count, beat, or pulse, and do it without 
using the “and.” He should think and play the two notes in a 





THE ETUDE 


se. Oblique lines, usually dotted 


single mental and muscular a treble to bass, show that the 


lines, running from bass to treble, 
melody is now on the other staff. 

N. J. K.—You can learn harmony without a teacher by sabes 
sufficient patience, and will frequently review, and, x “a RIE 
exercises, keep past as well as recent rules in mind. 7 wok re 
harmony lessons by correspondence, and so be set Ae eaghae 
ting astray? In reed-or pipe-organ playing, the melody n anit 
be struck if they are alike, for the rhythm must be shown, ah EY 
legato can be maintained when holding other parts, if a vo sine 
or hymn tune; or if a waltz or dance the legato is not so es F 
but rhythm most decidedly is essential. 


H.C. A.—No,I would not teach a beginner both staves at a 
See Landon’s “Foundation Materials” for the recent ideas on : 
important subject. The idea is, do not load down the pupil wi 3 
difficulties, but let him get on pleasantly and easily, so that ve ca : 
make enjoyable music of his first trials, and add but one thing a 
once, then, after he becomes somewhat skilled in the use of fingers 
and in reading notes, teach him the bass staff. 


¥. M. G.—1. E. B. Perry’s composition “ Lorelei” takes its name 
from Heine's poem called “ Die Lorelei,” which is published in con- 
nection with the piece. 

2 Leon d’Ourville is a nomde plume of Joseph Low. 

8. We do not answer questions relating to metronome marks in 
Tus Erupe, as that information is not of sufficient general interest 
to warrant a public answer. 


A Reaper.—Your question is of a private nature and therefore 
cannot be answered in thiseolumn. Had you given your name and 
address you would have received a reply by letter, giving the in- 
formation desired. 


L. G. W.—1. The pronunciation of Leschetitzky was given in this 
column in December issue; which please see. 

2. Cecile Chaminade is, perhaps, the first woman composer rank- 
ing equal with famous male contemporaries. 


E. A. G.—Bien is a French word for “well” or “good.” Bien 
rhythm means well-defined rhythm. 


E. P.—“ La Styrienne” is a dance of the Styrians. Styria is a pro- 
vince of Austria. Their music is somewhat like the Tyrolese, also 
in three-quarter time, 


Miss I. S.—It is as difficult to prescribe a course of study for pu- 
pils without personally examining their work, as it would be fora 
physician to examine patients by proxy. It is not so much what 
they have been through, as how they have been through it. As your 
pupil has had considerable purely technical work, it would probably 
be well to give her Mathew’s “Studies in Phrasing ”’—Book I, also 
his “ Graded Studies,” either Book III or IV. Each of the latter con- 
tains a list of pieces suited to ils grade. Your pupil ought to have 
a very fair technic if she has properly studied all that she has gone 
through. Be careful that musical intelligence and taste are culti- 
vated along with the technic—that the latter, she must understand, 
is to be considered as the form or body of musical expression, not as 
an end in itself.—M. M, 


E. T. Y.—You do well to give your pupil such music as will inspire 
and encourage her, at the same time with that which will tend to cul- 
tivate a “ good style” of playing. If the left hand is capable of doing 
considerable octave playing, the right hand ought tobe capable of 
doing as much. Why not give her Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” 
first book, or Shimer’s “ Preparatory Method ” for the same, as a pre- 
liminary to octave practice? She might, in connection with it, use 
Mathews’ “Graded Studies,” commencing with Grade III or IV. 
After Clementi’s ‘Sonatines,” or, better, as a rest from them, try 
Mathews’ “Studies in Phrasing ”—Book Ior II, at your own discre- 
tion. Then give one of Mendelssohn's “ Songs Without Words,” 
now and then. Haydn's “Gipsy Rondo” is a brilliant composition. 
The “Spinning Wheel,” by Spindler, “The Mill,” by Jensen, 
“ Skylark,” by Tchaikowsky, are all bright and pleasing, and suited, 
I should think, to your pupil’s capacity. The “Jolly Picnicers,” 
by Geibel, is also attractive. Remember that every piece, however 
light, should be given with a purpose—as a step toward some attain- 
ment of technic or expression ; also, that no piece so characterless 
that it can be termed nothing but “trash ” should ever be given. 


Much of the so-called “popular” music of the day belongs unfor- 
tunately to this class.—M. M, 


“Zerlina” was the heroine of “Don Giovanni”; “ Masetto” her 


rustic lover. The duet and chorus referred to are No.5 in “ 
Giovanni.” 


Don 

E. D.—The Prall triller in Bach’s work is not always played with 
upper note. In the case you cited, the first number in his “ Lighter 
Compositions,” the sign in this case has a Stroke through it, which 


indicates that the lower note is played. Read 
“ Russell’s Embellishments,” Tetagpets 


B. D.—“ The Marseillaise ” was composed in 1792 by a young officer. 
Rouget de Lisle, then stationed at Strasburg. He composed both 
music and words under an inspiration one night after dining with 
the mayor of the city. It was brought to Paris by the volunteers 
of Marseilles, who sang it as they entered Paris, July 30th, and 
when they marched tothe storming of the Tuileries. De Lisle called 
it “ Chant de l’aimée du Rhin,” but the Parisians gave it the na 
by which it is now known, “ The Marseillaise” His death ‘ia 
nothing unusual connected with it. ; 


sodes that offer relief to the prince’ 
name, 


C. VY. K.—Franz Liszt never visited this country. 


This is no way of estimating the salaries of organists. In large 
cathedrals and where boy choirs are maintained, or where the or- 
ganist is also choir leader, the salary is proportionately larger. In 
this city we know of at least six that have a salary over $1000 a year, 

Fred. Archer ranks asone of the leading organists in this country, 


L. G—The position of a mixed quartette should not be governed 
by the position of the instrument. The sou nding-board of a piano 
vibrates equally in every part. The bass part is heard in the upper 
end of keyboard just as clearly as lower end, and the treble part 
vice versa. 

M. B.—Yes; Blind Tom is still living. 


B. T.—A sketch of the life of Louis Kohler appeared in Tug 
Ervupk, March, 1893. Adam Geibel can be addressed Twentieth and 
Race Streets, Institute for the Blind, this city. F. Burgmiiller was 
born in Germany, 1806. In 1832 he settled in Paris as piano teacher 
and became noted. He is, however, known by his numerous pieces 
and etudes. He died in 1874. He ranks as one of the most pleasing 
of writers for piano. 

2. The reason A is used in tuning the violin with the piano is that 
it is an open string, viz.: the finger is not used on the keyboard, 
For information about orchestra get the book “ Instrumentation,” 
by Prout. Price 75 cents. 

3, For a pupil with weak eyes consult an oculist. d 

4, The lines 9 at end of strain mean that the passage is to be 
repeated. | 


C. H. C.—In submitting manuscript to a publisher, place your 
name and address on the manuscript, and do not feel alarmed if you 
do not geta reply for a week or ten days. First attempts are rarely — | 
accepted. About two-thirds of the manuscripts sent to this office _ 
are not fit for publication. Defective harmony, lack of form,com- __ 
monplace ideas or borrowed ones, are some of the principal reasons 
for not accepting. We do not publish one piece in ten sent to us for 
publication. No one outside of a publishing house has any idea of 
the number of ambitious would-be composers who know not what 
they do. An inordinate desire to rush into print is a great barrier 
to progress, It is not a good plan for a composer to publish on hig 
own accord. His name aspublisher might be interpreted thatno 
regular publisher would print it. If you have talent for composi- 
tion it will become known sooner or later. Talent of any kind can- _ 
not be hidden long. There is norule inthe whole matter of pub- 
lishing manuscripts. A well-known composer can demand a bonus 
and royalty ; most writers prefer a cash sum, publishers taking all 
risks. The average piece, if accepted, is published free of everything 
as far as the writer is concerned. Sometimes a number of free 
copies are given, and very often the writer agrees to buy a certain 
number of copies, and he sometimes pays the entire expense of 
publishing. The subject is too broad to answer in full in this de- 
partment ; the above are bare hints which may be of some service ce 
to you, 3 


















H. M.—How they are pronounced; Nowocsek, Nd-vo-chek. De 
Reszke, De Réts-kay. Aronach, Ah-ro-nach (the last syllable gut- 
tural). Seraphael, Say-ra-fah-el. Lichner, Lich-ner (first syllable 
gutteral—the German gutteral does not exist in English). 


B. B.—See answer to H. M. for pronunciation of Nowocsek. 





INFLUENCING THE CHILD’S MUSICAL TASTE. i 


Ir a boy is found to possess a remarkable talent for 
music, and his parents desire him to become a violinist 
or pianist, he should begin the study of these instruments 
when he is between six and nine years of age, while his” 
muscles and sinews are still very pliable, and can, there- 
fore, be trained more easily to that flexibility which 
every modern virtuoso must have. He would have to 
increase his hours of practice, as his strength grows with 
his increasing age, and the best teacher is only just good 4 
enough after the first rudiments of music have been ac 
quired. The right touch has to be acquired, correct” 
musical tastes have to be formed, and then the youn 
student should be taught reverence for the great com 
posers. The corner-stone on which to build the musical 
education for a young pianist should be the works of 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, with the études of Czern 
and Clementi. On this foundation can be reared the 
more modern structure of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and Liszt. But the classical foundation, for the 
student of average intelligence, is all-important to form — 
both a correct and healthy taste for music, and the 
teacher should take especial care that the general musical - 
education keeps pace with the technical development 0 
the fingers.— Damrosch. 





; —There are 48 different materials used in construct 
Ing a piano, laying no fewer than 16 different countries 
under contribution, and employing 45 different hands. 





MUSIC AND CULTURE. 





BY THOMAS TAPPER. 





“Those who have done much in life usually feel most keenly the 
littleness of their efforts and results.’’—Carl Merz. 


We have arranged for a series of articles upon a course 
of Musical Reading, of which this article by Mr. Tapper 
is the first. He shows the reader what to expect in a 
studious reading of Carl Merz’s great book, ‘‘ Music and 
Culture.’ After much correspondence there has been a 
course of reading selected for music teachers and_music 
students, especially those of the latter who look forward 
to music teaching. An account of each work in the 
course will be given with suggestions as to what can be 
gotten from the book, and with such general helps as can 
be given by the author and editor. The course of read- 
ing includes the following works : 

Merz, *‘ Music and Culture ’’ ; Tapper, “‘Chats to Musie 
Students”? and “* Music Life’? ; Titschner, *‘Psycholo- 
gy”’; MacMurray, ‘‘ Elements of General Methods” ; 
Parry, ‘Evolution of Music’? ; Ruskin, ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies’? ; Ehlert, ‘‘ From the Tone World.” 


i 

Ir is always difficult to tell what there is about any 
special book, which may be said to stand as its representa- 
tive quality to all people alike. Perhaps books contain 
no such quality ; and every man readeth asheis. This 
thought is equally impressive as to teaching, study, or 
reading. We are always seeking in what we do for that 
which is in our own likeness. We are reminded that, as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so he is. And upon this 
there comes the thought of a modern saying, that if we 
would seek for beauty we must have it within us or we 
shall not discover it.* 

Many books are exquisitely fashioned in this, that 
they find us out. They reveal us to ourselves. It re- 
mains with us to decide whether or not we have the 
courage to stand and look bravely at the picture. The 
peculiar personality of books is attractive to us. Some 
volumes make us resolute, daring ; others are hope-giv- 
ing ; yet others are quietly convincing, and we set about 
new habits silently but with determination. 

Not long since, a literary man said to me: ‘‘In look- 
ing back upon my reading there are four experiences 
which rise far above all others. The first is my careful 
reading of the Bible ; next, the very frequent reading of 
a book, in French, upon the oral literature of Russia ; 
thirdly, my reading of Emerson ; and lastly, my Greek 
reading.’’ Regarding this last, he continued, ‘‘I am a 
firm believer in what Johnson says: ‘ Greek is like lace ; 
every man gets as much of it as he can.’ As regards my 
reading of the Bible, it has taught me—all other things 
entirely unconsidered—the habit of ‘ close-set’ language ; 
and Greek has particularly enforced this same point. In 
Emerson I have been brought face to face with ‘close- 
set’ thought ; with thought entirely stripped of a gaudy 
show of words and brought forth in clear-cut simplicity. 
In the work on oral literature I have enjoyed the wonder- 
ful word-painting ; besides having gained much in the 
knowledge of the first esthetic application of thought. 
Hence, by the reading experiences, I have a trinity of pic- 
tures : First, man’s wonder at nature’s marvels ; Second, 
the power of a few words when they are forcibly placed ; 
Third, the power of thought when forcibly expressed.’ 

All careful readers will at once say, that there are not 
many books which amount to much in the experience 
one has of having read them; or, to put thesame thought 
in other words, we give ourselves up to very few books. 
Out of the many volumes with which we become ac- 
quainted .very few stand forth with remarkable distinct- 
ness from the rest. Not many of them have become 
part of us. In the wisest list of books that has ever 
been made, it is possible that there shall be not a single 
volume for many a reader ; though one must confess that 
it is difficult to imagine one who could not find some 
book of value to himself in the list of Lubbock or of 
Emerson. 

It will be readily seen that the value of a book de- 
pends on what need we have of it. Many a man would 
starve to death intellectually on a library devoted to 
electrical engineering. There must exist for benefit—a 
need between the reader and the book. Of all the 
things with which we form true friendship books and 
plants come very close to the heart. There is life and 

* Emerson has said this. 
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there is beauty in them, and they appeal to us ; that is 
why we like them. We find something of ourselves in 
them ; and unless we are conscious of such a connection 
in our work we shall not reap benefit from it. There- 
fore, if we can sit down toa book, feeling that it con- 
tains something for us ; if, as Ruskin says, we are will- 
ing to judge ourselves by the author, and not the author 
by ourselves, then we shall gain. 

With such a high purpose in mind we are not likely 
to set ourselves at the feet of an unworthy one. When 
we come into the presence of a great mind there is some- 
thing inevitably there for us. Some men are but little 
present in their books. The subject, rather than the 
author, seems to pervade the pages. The book-atmos- 
phere is the thought and not the writer, Certainly 
there is warmth in a book, over which, through which, 
into which the author's spirit seems to be. Such 
a book is full of life, and, as I have said about the 
flower, it is because of the life that we love it. We 
do not feel that we have a dead weight of paper before us, 
but rather we seem to be listening to one whose conver- 
sation is rich, truthful, valuable for us. We are beside 
one who is at once guide and friend. We cannot find 
many books of this kind in a life-time. 


II. 


The author of ‘‘ Music and Culture” is one whose ' 


personality fills his writings to the brim. One feels his 
earnestness, his decision, and’ his power of imparting. 
All this is coupled with a pronounced love for music. 
It is absolutely purposeless to write, and equally so to 
read without this spirit. It is the key to everything, 
and the reason for everything. In the pages of this 
book there is an inseparable connection between music 
and culture. These two factors are so linked in the 
author’s mind that the one implies the other. If, in the 
reading, those two factors may be firmly united and 
kept as the perception of true music, we shall become bet- 
ter and more earnest musicians. That, and nothing 
else, is the man’s message. He wrote to that end alone. 
We find in his message the true function of music—to 
give culture. It is undeniably true, that music can, and 
does, accompany both high and low mental states. It 
will do for us. Likewise it will undo. For the earnest 
and inquiring mind, seeking for higher paths in life and 
work, music adds a wondrous glow which is all the more 
strong and healthy because of the truth there is in it. 
And truth in music must be putin. We know that is 
true because men often write music in which there is no 
truth. 

This outlook upon music is undoubtedly that of every 
earnest music-lover. When the music-lover is an author, 
the revelations are often truly wonderful. They are 
revelations. ‘The first impression one gets from a ‘‘ well- 
fo ”? book is its general adaptability to the student of 
art. Certainly that is one of the best elements about a 
book—that it tells the truth fearlessly for all people. 

What shall one gain who reads this book ? In the first 
place, we must endeavor to perceive whether the truth is 
that of a violet or of all flowers equally. Itis evidently 
true that the author of ‘‘ Music and Culture ’’ wrote less 
to teach particulars than to give of the truespirit. That 
is his whole lesson and his whole purpose. He says this 
in fact, in his first lecture, where we see that his 
message begins by demanding that we look upon all art 
from the spiritual standpoint. Then, if the spiritual 
nature be high or low, itis clear to us why our ideals are 
as they are. It isasimple lesson, and Ruskin teaches 
it forcibly,—that in the intention of the doing lies the 
worth. It may be artist or artisan,—each must be faith- 
ful to his talent, and theone is not more or less responsible 
than the other. It is not a question of being artist or 
artisan, but it is ever a question of the meaning and 
purpose of the man. 

That we are taught to look upon the art-life from the 
spiritual standpoint, is the key to what issaid about mate- 
rialtendencies. ‘‘Themorea peopleare given to the pursuit 
of material things, the less will they be able to enter into 
the spirit—true art.’”’ It is quite the same in the life of 
any unknown one ; doas one will, silently and alone, it 
is, after all, a question—whether or not the true essence of 
life issought or whether the love for things is uppermost. 
It is an exceedingly striking fact in these lectures, how 
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very forcibly the author hammers into us the truth,—that 
it is not what is without us which has great value, but 
what is within. In every thought there seems to be the 
wish, that we should keep the inside of the cup clean. 
“Genius searches after truth.’”? This sentence makes it 
at once apparent what is meant in the opening lines of the 
first lecture, where genius is defined as being common to 
all. Thus, truth-seeking must be the duty of all, and 
in that, every life gets its motive,—‘‘to fathom the heart 
and study the mind.” 

Whether speaking of music in its ultra-esthetic sense 
or as a business, the same grand earnestness is present. 

That earnestness, such earnestness rather, is what 
many of us forget ; or what, in earlier years we have not 
the courage to show ; perhaps we hide our little of it by 
an assumption. At all events, we are not brave enough 
and so we lose, A lecture on success in art, if properly 
conceived, is at the same timea lecture on success in 
anything ; it regards not only life’s work, but life itself. 
“* How to live, and what to make of life,’”’ is really the 
theme before all others. What are the deductions ? They 
are these: That we must cultivate judgment; that we 
must be worthy of our responsibilities ; that we must 
keep eagerly busy; that our aim be definite; that we 
learn to look out from within; and that we always give 
a helping hand. Thus regarded, it may be a doctor’s life 
or a musician’s life or a stone-mason’s life, but we may 
be sure it will be a life full of worth and honesty. This 
is the spirit of the words of Socrates: namely, to endeavor 
to be what one desires to appear. 

Among the many readers of this volume many will 
find great value in the ‘‘Head and Heart” lecture. It 
is particularly valuable to a young teacher, because it 
deals in fundamental principles. There are so few writ- 
ers who do that ; one might say, who dare to do that. 
Everywhere throughout this and the other lectures one 
is forcibly reminded that the author wrote out of large 
experience, out of much thought bestowed upon this 
experience as well as upon the simplest elements of 
philosophy in life. In one way this is shown by the 
great use he makes of proverbs, and the evident pleasure 
he has in using them. 

Once before we have referred to the particular lesson 
of the book. It cannot be conceived in the sense of a 
book dogmatically written and dogmatically to be 
learned. It is written out of earnestness and experience, 
and must be learned in the same spirit. ‘Therefore, one 
can say of it, not that this and that part should be read 
and remembered ; it is all to be dwelt upon, until by 
actual experience we find the truth of all that is said. 
Eagerly presented in the sense of its warmth of expres- 
sion, so it must be eagerly pursued. It is seed-thought, 
and one must be willing not only to plant it with care 
and faith, but to wait patiently for the fruitage. 


~~o- 





Mew Publications. 


“THE FOOTPRINTS OF MUSIC.” 
SHAW, M. A. 


THIs admirable work seems to have reached the acme 
of perfection in the art of clear, concise, condensed 
presentation. It is designed for public instruction, or 
for private study without the aid of a teacher. For the 
former purpose it is to be accompanied by the author’s 
“ Self-Explaining Music Chart,’’ a miniature copy of 
which appears as the frontispiece of the book. ‘‘ Foot- 
prints of Music,’’ needs only to be known in order to 
become popular, treating as it does so clearly and com- 
prehensively of the ‘‘tangible and visible” in the art 
of music, in relation to which, notwithstanding the 
“ tangibility and visibility,”’ there is a widespread ignor- 
ance inimical to progress. 


By CLEMENT B. 





—It may not be generally known that the musie in 
THE ErupeE can be separated from the reading matter 
with the greatest ease. The wire-stitching is very yield- 
ing, and by pulling at the music it can be removed from 
the wire-stitching, and after taking it out the wire can 
be bent back into place again, thus separating the music 
from the reading matter. Try it and see how practical 
itis. This is a suggestion to those who wish to separate 
the music from the reading matter and are in doubtas to 
how to go about it. 
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MUSIC STUDY IN CHICAGO. 





BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 





I HAVE no doubt that the existing facilities for musi¢ 
study in Chicago at the present moment are fully equal 
to those of any city in the world. To begin, this is a 
very large town, having at least 16,000,000 people, per- 
haps « million and three-quarters. So large a population 
naturally tends to afford patronage for a variety of first- 
class musical activities, which are easily carried on by a 
large population, but when undertaken by a small popu- 
lation are a burden. Beginning with the first-class 
private teachers, we have in the department of the piano 
at least 4 pianists of more than national reputation, all 
of them engaged in teaching : Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Godowsky, and Mr. Liebling. These 
are artists of very bigh rank, each distinguished for 
some peculiarity in which one is first. For instance, 
Mme. Zeisler is well known as a brilliant player ; Mr. 
Godowky as possessing one of the most remarkable and 
finished technics at present had by any one; Mr. Sher- 
wood as a sound, strong interpreter ; Mr. Liebling as a 
good all-round player, having at his fingers’ ends a larger 
repertory of first-class piano pieces than almost anybody 
else any where, 

In the department of voice we had until just now 
Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy, one of the very best ; and now 
have a large number of really experienced and produc- 
tive teachers, several of whom are finished singers. For 
example, the Signorina Varesi, representing the Italian 
method of her grandmother, the yreat Boccabdotta, and 
her father Varesi, the celebrated baritone ; and younger 
American singers and teachers in scores, such as Mr. 
Chas. W. Clarke, Mr, Bieknell Young, Mrs, Young 
(daughter of the Italian master, Sig. Mazzucato), Signor 
Mariscalchi, Kareleton Hackett, L. G. Gottschalk, Wil- 
liam Castle, Fred. W, Root, and many others whom I do 
not at the present moment remember. These are all 
productive teachers. 

For organ we have ordinarily Mr. Clarence Eddy, 
Mr. Harrison M. Wild, William Middleschulte, Mr, Mc- 
Carroll, Mr, Havens, ete., all known as concert organists. 
For orchestral instruments, Jacobsohn, Listermann, 
Bendix, Spiering, Drake, and a score of other competent 
violinists ; Bruno Steindel, ’cello, Schuecker, harp, and 
the like. In short, among the 80 men of the Chicago 
Orchestra nearly all are masters of their instruments, 
and are teachers. Returning to the piano, there are 
teachers who, like myself, do not play—such as Mr, 
Cady, Mr. Gleason, Mrs. Vance Cheney, Mrs.’ Nielsen- 
Rounsyville, and the like. 

Our musi¢ schools are very large. We have the Musi- 
eal College, the Chicago Conservatory, Gottschalk School, 
Metropolitan Conservatory, American Conservatory (pro- 
bably the second or third in size), all of which I believe 
do honest work, quite as good as that done in the cele- 
brated conservatories in Berlin, Leipsic, or elsewhere. 
In these schools and several smaller ones, I think there 
are just now about 3000 students engaged in study. 

Facilities for hearing musie are better here than any- 
where else in America, The two concerts a week of the 
Chicago Orchestra, under Theodore Thomas, are given in 
the Auditorium, where there are plenty of seats at 50 
cents, and, by the season, a large number at 25 cents. In 
He reeggh Agedfaa tad ahead of Boston, where the 
ordinary sdbiieis pat tase i ee etn 
as ae PERT. e reak—so large is the demand 

; aa. We also have 3 string quartettes 
of which the Spiering quartette is now one of the hed 
anywhere ; and the new one organized by the Chicago 
Orchestra will probably reach high standard. The 
Listermann quartette is well known, * Of piano id 
and school concerts there is a constant 
number of probably a dozen weekly, 
there is more or less good playing a ingi 
occasionally some very AibbkA bh pharehpbésy Fr 
attention of the musical world. For ckbinple fh t 
school concert lately I heard Mr. Godowsky play des 


itals 
Succession, to the 
At all of these 


franes Variations upon the Paganini theme, the Biilow 
Mastersingers ”’ quintette, and the Schumann ‘ Carpi 
val ’’—ail in a most extraordinary manner, J ii 


0 private 
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I have heard him play that stupendous arrangement, 


Liszt’s version of the ‘ Tannhauser’’ overture. al 

Mr, Wolfsohn, whose name I omitted to mention In 
the proper place, also gives occasional concerts, always 
with choice programmes. And so I might £0 on. Mr. 
Bicknell Young, who is a lovely singer, 18 gee ney ie 
ginning a series of song recitals eee 54m bess! 
lectures, ‘These, I am sure, will be interesting. 

‘As to expenses, it depends very much upon the stand- 
ard, Lessons under a first-class private teacher will 
range all the way from $2.50 for half hours up to $3.00, 

or perhaps in one instance $3,50—in fact, I have been told 
that Mme. Zeisler asks $10.00 an hour; I have never 
been told that she got it. First-class yocal lessons will 
cost from $2.50 a half hour up to $3.00 ; while harp will 
cost from $3.00 to $5.00 an hour. Violin prices are about 
the same as piano. There are a large number of teachers 
in schools from whom one can get lessons from $1.00 up 
to $2.00. half hour—and get good ordinary lessons. 
In other words, the prices are about the same as every- 
where else, excepting in New York, where prices are 
higher. 

Board will cost all the way from $5.00 a week up to 

$10.00. Generally a young lady can get good board, in 
agreeable surroundings, at prices not over $8.00 a week, 
and my pupils have generally been able to suit them- 
"selves at about $6.00. I have some who need to econo- 
mize still more, who get board they can stand for $5.00, 
with room, To study piano in Chicago with any first- 
class teacher will cost for forty weeks, 2 lessons a week, 
from $200.00 to $250.00 for lessons; piano rent, ten’ 
months (half of 2 pupils), $25.00; board at $7.00, 
$280.00 ; washing at $1.00, $40.00 ; carfares and concerts, 
$100.00 ; music, say $20.00 ; total, say $675.00. Lessons 
in schools, with board at $6.00, and the usual unfortunate 
abstinence from pay concerts will reduce this to about 
$575.00. Of course, if one took only 1 lesson a week the 
tuition would be halved ; but then so would the progress, 
Pupils in lower grades, willing to put up with second- 
class teachers and board at $5.00, might be carried 
through the forty weeks for $500.00. But I would advise 
study of this grade to be done in some school, like Ober- 
lin, or the Cincinnati College, or Ann Arbor, where the 
range of prices is a little lower. I suppose $450.00 will 
carry a pupil through a year at Oberlin. But we are 
here speaking of metropolitan advantages of the class 
for which pupils cross the ocean. 

As to the general merit of studying in some American 
city or in Germany, I advocate the American for several 
reasons, the first of which is that one gets better in- 
struction here. I believe there is no doubt of this, I 
have had 2 pupils at Leipsie for two years and both have 
written me that their lessons in Chicago were more 
valuable and productive than those they have been get- 
ting there. Mr. Liebling’s pupils write him the same 
from Berlin. Then, also, Mr. Liebling agrees with me in 
the foregoing, and as he was for two years a teacher in 
Berlin, and a student several years, he knows what he is 
talking about. No European conservatory contains 2 
So good pianists as the Chicago Conservatory has in Sher- 
wood and Godowsky. At home the pupil knows the 
aT Me which is an imim éiise advantage ; young ladies 

: sa phy. an American city; and the only disadvantage 
of American eeanty is the tendency of the student to try 
and are something himself hy giving lessons ; then he 
ak berg iéeyd to economies dispensing with les- 

: en. The result is that, even while nomi- 
andes ina gene ac ee and defects, r have 
tide ‘bhi Adu rth girl studying with me, hoping to 
half housed oe y ‘aking on the average about thirty 
course, this id nol tH ming her own money. Of 
liantly. but this is ‘ HeREL Lay, re pee 

» not the way to succeed in the measure 

she desires. Still, she could not have gone abroad. 
babs Her our musical activities in Chicago are 
y year more complete and many-sided. 
jean fer hein hts nly a 
have more of ‘i hid bids Gb ee nt Me 
can city He 7 rerties| avabiee any other Ameri- 
pt New York. I am hoping that we will 


some time have an established o era, i i i 
iat pera in English, like the 


* If I were asked to advise between private lessons and 
joining a school, I should answer that in my opinion the 
private lessons are more stimulating, while they cost 
little if any more from first-class teachers than the pupil 
pays for entirely uneelebrated teachers in a school, 
The accessory advantages of the schools are worth some- 
thing, but these can easily be made up in other ways at 


little or no expense. 
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NEW YORK THE PLACE FOR THE MUSIC 
STUDENT. 





BY SMITH N. PENFIELD. 





THe earnest, ambitious music student, who takes his 
work seriously and aspires to accomplish much for art, 
should study carefully the problem where to get the best 
musical education. We say ‘‘the problem,’’ for it de- 
pends on many factors and cannot be settled off-hand. 
The place should be one combining the following advan- 
tages : First, the best teachers; second, the best music 
to be heard ; third, a musical atmosphere which is so es- 
sential for a stimulus to artistic endeavor and results ; 
fourth, occasional opportunities for performance and for a 
hearing of original compositions ; fifth, special advantages 
for acquiring some knowledge of the sister fine arts, 
painting, sculpture, designing, the drama, literature, 
oratory, all of which assist in refining and broadening the 
aspirations, cultivating the sympathies, and sharpening 
the perceptions. Real art is one great unit, many-sided. 

To these questions there can be but one answer,—New 
York city including Brooklyn (the greater New York) 
fulfils the requirements as no other American city does, 
and for American wants and needs better than any Euro- 
pean city. 

First, in the matter of private teachers. There is cer- 
tainly an immense assortment of them. Nickerson’s 
“Musical Directory for 1895”’ gives the appalling list of 
847 piano and organ instructors, 557 vocal, 262 violin, and 
corresponding numbers for ’cello, flute, harp, and every 


other conceivable instrument, and probably not half of 


those who actually teach or call themselves teachers are 
on this list. This may seem, at first sight, a little dis- 


couraging to one who comes to New York an entire 


stranger. Yet in this excess of riches one has only to 
search for the best within the limitations of his purse, and 
here there is no excuse for going far astray. The long 
list contains the names of many men and women of na- 
tional and even of world-wide reputation. They have 
been drawn largely from all parts of the Union, and the 
test are anxious to come. We have also the pick of the 
European musicians. 
ing at random: Piano teachers, Barber, Bartlett, Fiqué, 


Gallico, Hanchett, Hoffman, Joseffy, Lachmund, Lam- 


bert, Margulies, Mason, Mills, Parsons, Penfield, Pratt, 
Scharwenka, Sonnekalb, Tidden, Virgil, Wilson. 
teachers, Agramonte, Ashforth, Belari, Bristol, Cappiani, 
Crane, Corradi, Errani, Hall, Kofler, Laurence, Price, 
Marzo, Murio. Cello, Myer, Pappenheim, Powers, 


Rivarde, Sweet, Towers, Tubbs. Violin teachers, Arnold, 
Carri, Dannreuther, Feininger, Franko, Gramm, John, 
Lambert, Mollenhauer, Powell, Richter, Veuth. Organ 
teachers, Bowman, Buck, Carl, Dethier, Morse, Penfield, 


Shelly, Smith, Warren, Woodman. 


The organists have generally special facilities for pupils 
to practice, Then, for concerted teaching, with the added 
advantages of direct rivalry, pupils’ recitals, and free 
classes, there are the conservatories, some of them small 
and insignificant, others large and prosperous, and de- 
Of these latter we may 
mention the New York College of Music, the Metropoli- — 
tan College of Music, the National Conservatory, the 
Scharwenka Conservatory, the New York German Con- 
servatory, the New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 
Also for study of the practice 
clavier and the Janko keyboard there is the best of in- 


serving their great patronage. 


the Virgil Piano School. 


struction, 


Second, opportunities for hearing music are preémi- 
nent. Nowhere in the world is opera better mounted, 
staged, costumed, sung, acted, and played. No orches- 


We need only mention the follow- 
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tras in the world are better than the Seidl, the Dam- 
rosch, and the Boston Symphony, all of which give 
regular series of concerts with a multitude of extras. 
The Oratorio and other vocal societies have their public 
concerts, which set the pace for all other cities. In 
chamber music, the Dannreuther Quartette, the Kneisel 
Quartette, the Philharmonic Club, and other similar or- 
ganizations furnish the most refined entertainments, Of 
solo concerts the name is legion. All the great pianists, 
singers, violinists, organists, ’cellists, of the world per- 
form in New York, whether they do elsewhere in the 
country or not. In the regular season, something fine 
and artistic may be heard every night, Sundays included. 
In the field of church music, while there are plenty of 
poor choirs, there are also the best chorus, quartette, 


double quartette, and vested choirs to be found this sideof * 


the Atlantic, and there are many organists who not only 
give recitals but play artistic music for their regular 
voluntaries. There is, to be sure, plenty of bad music 
in all classes, plenty of vulgar comic operas, plenty of 
poor singing and playing, but the earnest music student 
learns to discriminate. 

Third, in acity like New York there are various circles, 
sets, cliques, and even localities, differing widely in their 
musical tone and atmosphere. There are musie circles 
here of the utmost refinement, where low and vulgar 
people and coarse expressions never gain admittance. 
Such a musical atmosphere must be sought for ; it is never 
aggressive. The various private singing societies, the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, the Musical Art Society, the 
Rubinstein Club, the Arion and Liederkranz Societies, 
and other such, are all centers of musical cult, around 
which are atmospheres inspiring to artistic work. Also 
the American College of Musicians and the American 
College of Organists, which have each their local habita- 
tion in New York, are rapidly clarifying the musical 
atmosphere. 

Fourth, the various pupil concerts of the conservatories 
and private teachers are perhaps a first stepping-stone as 
an introduction to the public. Then there are the great 
number of choirs and entertainments always looking for 
good voices, 

For the young composer the case is a little hard. New 
York certainly has the prevalent idea that nothing good 
originates in America, yet the Manuscript Society is 
rapidly changing this un-American sentiment, and now 
worthy American compositions in manuscript are ac- 
corded an adequate performance and appeal to the public 
on their merits. The Society has fought its way through 
ridicule to a commanding position in the city and 
country. 

Fifth, the art advantages of New York are unique, 
indeed quite unrivaled in this country. The art nucleus 
is of course the Metropolitan Museum of Art and its 
connecting schools. It is quite impossible to enumerate 
all the art advantages which are or may be accessible to 
any one, many of them quite free, others at a nominal 
charge. The various art exhibitions will alone make a 
good liberal education. 

It is largely supposed that all this involves a great out- 
lay of money. The idea is erroneous. True, one can 
Spend a large amount of money here to advantage, but 
also much can be accomplished on little money, probably 
more than anywhere else. A large city is the most inde- 
pendent place in the world for room and meal accommo- 
dations. Your next neighbor does not trouble himself 
as to how you are living, and there are many good 
restaurants and boarding-houses furnishing good meals at 
popular prices. Lesson rates from many established 
teachers are indeed high, at least on paper, yet it should 
be understood that the highest-priced teachers are not 
always the best, also that most teachers are reasonable in 
the matter, and will not generally allow a talented and 
Promising pupil to leave, who explains frankly the neces- 
sity for economy. Also at the opera and orchestral con- 
certs the cheaper upper galleries, where evening dress is 
not de rigueur, are popularly known as the “‘ musicians’ 
galleries,’”’ from the great number of music teachers and 
students who frequent them. 

Young people who are inclined to evil ways or are weak 
and easily led astray should not be advised to come to 
New York, for temptations to wickedness and vice 
abound, and even in the musical field the frivolous and 
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foolish compositions flaunt themselves as comic operas, 
two-step marches, eté, ; but the earnest, self-respecting 
student of good, natural ability, soon finds in New York 
the most exhilarating stimulus to high artistic endeavor. 





WM. H. SHERWOOD WRITES. 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Dec. 30, 1896. 

Dear Mr, Presser :—I have made great efforts to pre 
pare an article for THE Erups, and have had typewritten 
copies made of two of my lectures before the pupils of 
the Conservatory, but I have not yet had anything that 
suits me for your paper. Perhaps the following will do: 

There are some things which cause one great fatigue. 
I refer to to the extravagant claims made in recent 
newspapers regarding the methods of various musie 
teachers and concert players. For instance, as though 
any particular European teacher was the only one who 
knew how to analyze and explain the use of the damper 
pedal. There is no doubt but that Thalberg understood 
these very things in quite as good, or a superior manner, 
as have many others. 

A concert player informs the public that he uses the 
pedal by means of a contraction and expansion of the 
muscles of the right foot, not only where marked 
(Heaven preserve us!) but with every note played. I 
wonder if it occurs to this gentleman, and others, that 
all this has heen thoroughly understood and done (when 
in good taste) before by a good many of the really great 
playérs and a few teachers, at least. 

Mr. Presser has printed a translation of Schmidt's 
“ Pedal Studies,’? and Mr. Kunkel, of St. Louis, has 
printed a book on the ‘‘ Use of the Damper Pedal,”’ both 
works containing explanations, exercises, and illustra- 
tions, by means of which any student of ordinary 
ability and self-control can deduce logical sequences, 
when the information is coupled with the advantages of 
a good ear and an intelligent and refined taste. But it 
is necessary for the student to analyze the phrasing, the 
harmony, the rhythm, and to make a distinction between 
consonant tones and dissonant tones ; also to calculate 
the relation of the pedal to the velocity and force used ; 
to discriminate between the use of the pedal with bass 
notes and notes in other parts of the piano. 

It is true that nearly all the pedal marks printed in 
most of the music for the piano are positively wrong; 
and calculated to mislead the student into totally un- 
musical habits in regard thereto. Our music papers 
should certainly continue the agitation in favor of dis- 
tinctness and correct taste in this respect. A nervous 
player, who commences wrong in this particular, and 
who is helpless in certain matters of self-discipline and 
a clear conception of independent pedal and hand me- 
chanism, is a terror to a teacher of sensitive characteris- 
tics. I hope such players will read this sentence and 
reflect upon it. 

One suggestion may be of value in many cases where 
people may claim they are using the pedal correctly and 
still fail of a clean result. One can generally put the 
pedal down much deeper and also lift it up much higher 
than is necessary to raise or lower the dampers for the 
effect required. Nervous pupils do so, and with such 
suddenness as to create a contrary effect to that most to 
be desired. In fact, one can set the wires vibrating with 
terrific noise with no other means than working the 
pedal violently up and down. I find it possible to lift the 
pedal about two-thirds the full height, and put it down 
another third of the entire distance, with complete control 
of its effect, on many pianos. The student should find 
out how high and how deep it is necessary to move the 
pedal, and then learn absolutely how to control the 
movements of lifting and lowering, according to such a 
method as that described in the Schmidt book and by 
Mr. Kunkel, or according to the indications that Mr. 
Arthur Foote has used in his collection of ‘‘ Nine 
fitudes”’ for the piano. 

Some of the younger writers who edit music and who 
write for the music papers, are using the modern pedal 


mark Bact so as to help the student to continue 
the very faults which exist in so many publications 
with the old method. 
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I also object to the method claimed in a recent inter- 
view with a pianist, in which the gentleman stated he 
played octaves invariably with finger action. Such a 
method could be used to advantage in isolated cases, but 
it would be exceedingly undesirable as a rule. The 
player who will learn how to make an arch of the hand 
from the tip of the thumb to that of the fifth finger, and 
to maintain the stretch and the rigidity of the fingers, 
combined with hand action—that is, working the hand 
up and down from the wrist—also combined with fore- 
arm action (unmixed with hand action), will be able to 
play octaves better, and develop more finger power and 
greater independence between the wrist and fingers, 
than one who is unable to play without finger motions. 
The two movements—hand and forearm—should be 
clearly distinct one from the other, and the player 
should learn to modify the use of each according to 
circumstances, and know how to alternate in the use of 
both without mixing them up. 

There are several other good methods of correct stac- 
cato playing and half staccato playing. just as there are 
several ways of moving across the key-board to the best 
advantage. It is a pity that many people’s methods are 
limited to so few resources, in case they try to be strict 
one way or another. It is also a pity that so many stu- 
dents think they can play. the piano without intelligent, 
technical methods and analysis of the fingers, knuckles, 
wrist, and arm control. 

The claim has been made by several music teachers 
that they do not teach technic. as it is beneath them, 
or too commonplace ; and I have recently heard of a 
teacher who does not require pupils to practice at the 
piano. These people would live in such a rarefied 
atmosphere of esthetic superiority that they may not 
develop wings whereby to soar to the realms to which 
they aspire. Wishing you a ‘‘ Happy New Year,’’ 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 


+. 


STUDIO MEDITATIONS. 





BY O, R. SKINNER. 





Bur 5 in 100 who study any branch of music become 
eminent musicians. This ratio would be reversed if all 
teachers possessed the ability to impart the best knowl- 
edge of their art in the best way, and if all pupils were 
teachable—capable of receiving and assimilating such 
knowledge. 

Lop-sided development, lack of intellectual balance, 
and broad-minded perceptiveness on the part of the 
majority of students (and even some of the earnest 
students must be included in this category), are the 
foundation of faults due mainly to two things—lack of 
opportunity for the development of artistic taste by 
frequently hearing those musical masterworks which are 
necessary to the formation of such taste, and lack of 
requisite theoretical training. One feels the truth of this 
latter statement when he considers that not one student 
in 50 capable of playing Beethoven and Schumann ac- 
ceptably can write a composition in classic style, and 
that 50 per cent. of so called good teachers cannot write 
acceptable compositions. 

Two generations of careful and painstaking teaching, 
of well planned and correct practice, would suffice to 
elevate music as an art to the plane which it should 
occupy. 

It is the amount of solid thought put into each study 
moment for years which finally produces the well- 
rounded musician, In the majority of instances a 
higher degree of excellence could be attained by all 
players if they would but give more serious considera- 
tion to each and every problem as presented in their 
work. With enterprising publishers who place at the 
teacher’s disposal all the best obtainable material, with 
the best teachers attainable, and a perfected instrument 
such as even Beethoven did not dream of, the student 
of this age has opportunities in advance of those which 
Chopin, Tausig, and even Liszt had ; and with endowed 
powers he should be able to accomplish proportionately 
more than did the students of half a century ago. 
‘* Cultivate a thoughtful inquisitiveness.”’ 
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THE BRIDGE BETWEEN MECHANISM AND 
ESTHETIC PIANO PLAYING. 





BY CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 





It is hardly more than a mere hypothesis which I de- 
sire to put in the following lines—a theory which has sug- 
gested itself to me in the course of my experience a8 a 
teacher. Ita formation began by a feeling of dissatisfac- 
to, causing me to investigate its source ; then followed 
a most disagreeable stage of reluctance at confessing to 
myself that a long-cherished belief must be abandoned 
in order to get at the trath, This reluctance was due to 
my conviction that no belief, not even a palpably errone- 
ous one, should be abandoned until it can be replaced by 
something better ; and thus I kept searching to this day, 
without finding more thana mere theory ; butanumberof 
years of testing it having proved my theory to be what 
scientists call a ‘‘ working theory,’’ I hesitate no longer 
to express it publicly, in the hope that other thinking 
teachers may take up the subject and add thereto, or 
contest it, as the case may be. 

In cautiously approaching my subject, I may say that 
of every ten pupils coming to me from other teachers, 
nine bring with them the old.cant ; ‘ the beginning of a 
slur over two notes is accented, the end is lightly staccato.”’ 
What a world of trouble 1 have had in fighting this 
fallacy ! What queer phrasing I bave had to listen to on 
its account! What alot of musical nonsense and misap- 
prehension it has caused—just because it had the sound 
of a doctrinary formula, and was pronounced with the 
chest-tone of conviction by those who taught it ! 

Now I believe this is all wrong! To my mind the 
slur has absolutely nothing to do with accentuation ; if 
it begins on an accented beat, well and good, accentuate 
the beginning ; but when it ends on an accented beat, 
accentuate the end and not the beginning; or, when 
neither start nor termination require an accent, why, 
accentuate neither! The slur merely tells us that two 
notes under it are not to be monosyllables, but two syl- 
lables forming one word, in which either the ultimate or 
the penultimate may be accented, as in ‘ before’? or 
‘‘after ;”” some words may be so unessential as to crave 
ho accentatall. Dr. Mason, in his ‘‘ Touch and Technic,”’ 
is evidently fully aware of this principle, and indeed 
bases his exercises upon it ; but it is only to be regretted 
that he did not devote a brief chapter to the discussion 
and statement of the principle itself. 

All this, however, is hardly more than an introduction 
to the essential point I have in mind, and about which, 
I repeat, I offer no dogma, but only a “! working theory.’? 
The slur only leads to a consideration of accent, and ac- 
cent is the real topic on hand. 

The importance of the ‘ primary accent,” I believe, is 
largely underestimated. In calling closer attention to 
it, matters will suggest themselves which may have often 
occurred to teachers, but which have hitherto not been 
sufficiently discussed, in my opinion. 

It must be assumed, of course, that the reader is fully 
aware of the vast importance of accent in music, and 
that he subscribes to the view that accentis its life-pulse, 
or, in other words, that accent is to music what pulse is 
to life. Now, as there are veinal and arterial pulse-beats 
in the human body, so there are primary and secondary 
accents in music, both of which I term regular accents, 
Beside the veinal and arterial there are contrary pulse- 
beats, caused by agitation of mind, or special exertions 
of the body (the veinal beat becoming for minutes at a 
time stronger and more perceptible than the arterial), 

and also exceptional single pulse-beats, caused by external 
 EEREARE ike sudden character ; analogously, there are 
belong, for idea ad Ek eep category all syncopes 

. ce, and what I will call, for want of 
arene tty set! saxon yt 
(as the aac tné all such accents as are neither regular 

ary and secondary) nor contrary (because 


Now, the point of contention is this: That most 
players, when playing with contrary or accidental 
accents lose sight of the natural”? ones, and thereby 
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confuse the hearer. I believe the primary Spee ey 
of supreme importance in all musi¢al dynamics, - a8 
in cases where the melody is tacit on the first bea o SO! : 
way must be found to apprise the hearer of this paar 
stance ; also, in cases of syncopations the senede 4 1 
be notified in some way, or else how can he know or fee. 

that he is listening to syncopations. 

How serious the mental confusion can become on these 
premises is well il lustrated by that Pree error of 
Christiani, who contends in his ‘‘ Principles :” “ Accents, 
falling on the weak parts of a measure, are given nega- 
tively to grammatic rule, for the purpose of bringing variety 
into the rhythmie motion.”—(!) [The italics are mine. ] 
And then he suggests in all earnestness to have all those 
passages (Like in Schumann’s “ Fantasy’”) rewritten, or at 
least conceived as if the second eighth-note (with which the* 
passage starts) were the first beat. Is it not downright 
grotesque? That a man of his mental attainments, of his 
experience as a teacher, should not have seen that by 
following the letter he killed the spirit ; that by adhering 
to the accidental accents at the expense of the natural ones, 
he destroyed the very idea of shifted accentuation ! 

To me an accidental accent-mark (>, /\, sfz) occur- 
ring on a naturally weak beat means only that that beat 
should receive more significance than it would ordinarily 
possess, but by no means that it should supersede the nat- 
ural accent! If our great masters have not stated this 
in writing, it was, I think, because in the lucent sim- 
plicity of their minds they have taken the natural 
accent for granted ; besides—and this is quite important 
to remember—they did not write to be played by the 
general public, but rather to be heard by them when 
played by artists. Things are rather reversed nowa- 
days; everybody plays them (and oh, how !), but nobody 
wants to listen, for everybody prefers comic opera, 
‘* Princess Bonnie,’’ and so forth, ad nauseam ! 

Now, to return to accents, I think that in syncopations 
the natural accent should be perceptible. If it is the mel- 
ody that is syncopated, let the bass be heavier on the first 
beat, or if we deal with syncopated basses, they must 
not be pounded so as to crush the natural accent, but 
subordinate themselves to the natural accent, no matter 
how many f f marks there may be written, and this sub- 
ordination must endure until the rhythmic shift can be 
supposed to have been appreciated. A syncope is always 
the expression of agitation, I believe, and unless the 
hearer is made aware by a sufficient number or weight 
of natural accents that he is listening to syncopes, he 
won’t get them, that’sall! And it is immaterial whether 
Sally Smith is at the pianoor Jan Paderewski, who was 
especially prolific in rhythmic sins. The hearer gets 
the melody, and harmony, and figures, ete., but the 
mood, the agitation he will not, he cannot perceive, because 
the human mind is so organized that the perception of 
the irregular is only possible to it through comparison 
with the regular. 

Therefore I hold that the first and foremost endeavor 
of a piano player should be to establish the natural ac- 
cents in the mind of his listener, and to deviate from this 
line only so far as a complete and total avoidance of 
rhythmic ambiguity permits ; for if once the rhythm 
has grown ambiguous, the hearer (proportionate to his 
sincerity) begins mental ly to reach out for definiteness, 
and while thus occupied he hears nothing but a jingle; 
moreover, this occupation in itself is anything but pleas- 
urable, rather agonizing, in fact. 

To meet the possible reproach of preaching thythmie 
monotony, I will say that the artist has ample means to 
avoid it in the varieties of his touch, in the vacillations 
of his renee, ete., and that the pupil should not bother 
about “‘ monotony ” as long as he is deficientin “‘ definite- 
Be, for surely and unquestionably between the two 
evils of monotony and ambiguity, the latter is by far the 
worse. Besides, once the principle of rhythmic defi- 
niteness is firmly established in the pupil’s mind, he 
(and especially she) will comprehend musie so much 
more intelligently, that all ground for apprehending 
rhythmic monotony is fairly removed. 

setthe a discr eet but perceptible maintenance of the 
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} and it would be rather advisable (on 





general principles, too) if people in studying a musical 
work would consider their poor, innocent hearers a little 
more. HencelI plead that not even a purely mechanical 
exercise should be taught nor tolerated from a pupil without 
strong, yes, even exaggerated, rhythms ; for through rhythm 
the driest finger-exercise assumes the aspect of a mel- 
odic thought, or at least of a motive, and thus the pupil 
enters from the very start upon the esthetic field as well 
as upon the mechanical. 

The accent is the bridge between the two fields. 

And since I am about it, I may as well extend my 
plea to the leaders of our orchestras ; it were well if 
they, too, would sometimes remember that the audience 
has no score to follow, and that it is one thing for the 
orchestra and their leader to understand a musical art 
work, and quite another thing to make an audience un- 
derstand it. By giving the regular accents in a complex 
work a little plainer, they would alienate many a one 
from the strong rhythmic realms of light opera and 
make a good proselyte of him without damaging the 
cause of art, for the first and inevitable necessity of an 
art work is that it should be understood ! There will still 
remain a good distance between understanding an art 
work and appreciating it, or fathoming its depths, but a 
facilitation of its rhythmic grasp will do a great deal 
to encourage repeated hearing, and thus foster that men- 
tal inquisitiveness in our audiences which is as yet totally 
absent except in serious music students, and my brother ~ 
teachers will probably testify to the scarcity of that 
genus. 


Accent ! Accent ! ! !— Pianist and Organist. 


Accent !! 
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PERSONAL POWER AND INFLUENCE. 





Cc. W. LANDON. 





Ir is astonishing what one music teacher can do to 
elevate musical taste in his own community. But he 
has hard work before him in bringing his public up 
somewhere near his own standard. He has to exhibit 
that rare tact that makes his friends feel that he is one 
of themselves while still being their acknowledged leader 
in musical interests. He cannot place himself on a 
classic pinnacle and ask his friends to climb up and take 
a stand by his side. He must begin with the Musical 
Primer of Taste, and lead them onward a step at a time. 
The writer knows of more than one town where not so 
many years since the taste was practically nill, at least 
down to the low level of the trashy dance and popular 
song, with chorus, of the day ; a taste so low as to run ai 
after the “‘latest”’ only, not caring for the best. The 
young and ambitious teacher took his public where he 
found it, and began with as good music as his patrons 
could appreciate. He gave frequent musicales where he 
explained the inner meanings of the compositions pre- 
sented, and pointed out beauties, and even described 
what those beauties were. He worked hard with his 
pupils ; was sure their pieces were really well learned 
and finely played before presenting them to his public. 
In his organ playing at church and with his choir he z 
labored on the same lines. But the result: aftera few 
years his public patronize the best artists that he can 
bring to his town, and his pupils play, understand, and 
enjoy the best things in music, classic and modern, and 
their parents and musical friends with them. The 
music teacher himself is considered by his friends a8 
standing on the same intellectual and professional plane 
as do the lawyers, ministers, and doctors of the town. 
But this result is only attained by hard work and 
patient labor ; yet it is often done, and nobly done. 
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Is it not also a well-known fact that stupid pupils 
always blame their teachers, and that incompetent — 
teachers always blame their text-books? A first-rate 
teacher can train a pupil splendidly while using only 4 
Very ordinary text-book, and a bad teacher will remain @ 
bad teacher even if he were provided with the quintes- 


sence of all that could be conceivab] y learnt or known 02 
the subject. 
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THERE is a certain class of pupils who consider them- 
selves as having unusual talent. Resting upon this fact 
they make it an excuse for their laziness, They hope to 
accomplish by their superior smartness what others 
secure through labor. These pupils should remember 
what is said by Dr. Day: ‘Genius without culture isa 
germ that never yields blossom or fruit.” If one has 
talent or genius it is to be considered as a message from 
his Maker that he is commissioned to be one of the 
favored few of mankind, provided he works sufficiently 
hard to make ten talents out of his original one talent. 
And woe be to him if he carelessly neglects his divine 
gift. Life will go hard with him if he does. The teacher 
of such a pupil should try to impress upon this pupil’s 
mind that he is set apart by God to do a work for his 
fellows; that he is no common clay; that he is a chosen 
vessel not to be used for ordinary purposes. He should 
be brought to feel that a great duty is placed upon him 
by Heaven’s own decree, and that he must work for its 
development. 





* * 
a a? 

AmoneG thinking musicians, those who investigate at 
first hand for themselves, rhythm is being more and more 
understood and known to be of paramount importance 
as a vehicle of expression. The instant a passage of 
good writing becomes obscure under the hands of a per- 
former, it has been done without sufficiently marking its 
rhythm. On the other hand, if its performance has 
strongly moved and stirred up the listener, the performer 
has given out a strong and swinging rhythm. It is the 
rhythm of a piece that gets hold of the listener, or 
rather, through an evident rhythm, the melodic and har- 
monic content of the piece has been made distinctly 
evident to the auditor. Rhythm asa “vehicle” is com- 
ing forward as a cornerstone in teaching expression ; yes, 
as the very means of expression in the hands of the per- 
former. It will be found that those performers who 
stir you deepest, who exert over you the profoundest 
spell, are those who make the rhythm constantly felt ; 
yes, those who even bring it prominently forward, so 


prominently that you distinctly feel its pulsations. 


* * 
* * * 


No teacher really does his best work until he teaches 
his own thoughts, and presents subjects after his own 
methods of fixing them upon the minds of his pupils. 
To come up to this point he, of course, must have a 
good musical education, and along with this a fair 
amount of mental and musical talent, and understand 
the working of a young mind from the psychological 
standpoint well enough to present facts in a manner to 
be absorbed by the pupil. Hence, a young and inexperi- 
enced teacher cannot do superior work, He must 
develop by experience. ‘here is another point included 
in this fact: after taking lessons of a first-class musician 
he must experiment on his new thoughts and recently 
learned ideas until he can present them in his own 
manner, clothed in his own thoughts. The young 
teacher uses thoughts and ideas learned from his 
teachers like he uses money given him, but he must 
come to the point where he originates ways of working 
and methods of presenting facts that are his very own, 
the same as he must earn his own money, something he 
has mined and minted for his own currency, not had 
given him, or even bought ready made, he must make it 
and use it all by himself. 


* * 
* * * 


WE do not always play equally well. When one plays 
with superior expression and unusual emotional fervency, 
it will be found by observation that the player felt the 
inner rhythmic sense with unusual intensity ; his musi- 
cal feelings were at the time given into the control of the 
rhythmic flow within his musical consciousness. Hence, if 
the player can bring his tonal conceptions under the con- 
trol of his inner rhythmic sense, he can play with expres- 
sion. 

If a teacher shall teach out of his own experiences, and 
give his pupils thoughts forged upon his own mental and 
emotional anvil, he must learn to note and realize his 
own feelings when playing. He must be closely observant 
of his own emotions and inner musical feelings, and form- 
ulate them into teaching knowledge. Furthermore, he 
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must be able to interpret the feelings and influences under 
which his pupils are playing, especially when they are 
playing with unusual effect. Having in mind this 
rhythmic idea, he has a clue to much of value in expres- 
sion, a key that will unlock many a musical mystery. 





CLASS-WORK FOR THE PIANO-STUDENT. 


BY STELLA PRINCE STOCKER. 








THE following suggestions for the formation of a chil- 
dren’s musical society are especially adapted to pupils 
who have already taken such a course in general founda- 
tion work as is described under “ Ear-Training”’ in THE 
Erube for November. 

In the writer’s opinion there should be supplemental 
class-work for pupils from the first lesson to the last. 
This work should be so arranged that it will give to the 
student a cultivated ear, a refined taste, a knowledge of 
theory, musical history, ete. ; in short, provide a liberal 
music-education. 

To accomplish this result, the teacher must constantly 
study the needs of his or her own class. To hold the 
attention and interest of young pupils, allow them to 
think they are at play. They will then cheerfully work 
in departments which are sometimes pronounced dry 
even by older students. Bring the pupils together and 
have them organize a musical society, with the teacher as 
president. The more advanced pupils may be called 
vice-presidents, They may prepare papers on musical 
subjects, and give occasional little piano conversations 
which the other members of the society attend, always 
bringing note-books and pencils with which to jot down 
criticisms, salient points in the essays, or any outline of 
the form and harmonic progressions of the music, 

Many so-called advanced players, however, are incap- 
able of this critical work, because manual dexterity has 
been the sole object of their early training. 

It is from a class of children that one can expect the 
best results. There lies the white page. The message 
we write upon it cannot be erased. It will be read over 
and over again in future years. Therefore let us write 
with care. ; 

The first step in arranging for the little musical society 
may be the preparation of badges. For her own class 
the writer chose from Schumann’s “Rules for Young 
Musicians ’’ 20 of the most practical, and copied them 
upon blank calling cards. Oblong pieces of bright- 
colored silk were then fringed and attached to the cards 
by small gilt clamps, the silk projecting on each side 
beyond the edges of the card. 

‘* Always play as if a master heard you.’’—Schumann. 

Small gilt stars were pasted at the left-hand corner of 
the card. These stars can be purchased by the box, and 
are those used at card parties for indicating the score. 
They can very well be employed to indicate the score in 
the matter of a pupil’s progress when used to decorate 
each page rendered with due attention to note values, 
phrasing, ete. 

To return to the badges; each pupil receives one and 
agrees to memorize the motto written thereon, repeating 
it each day until the next meeting of the society, when 
all the mottoes are recited. The badges are then ex- 
changed, and the same process is continued from meet- 
ing to meeting, until, at length, each pupil has made 
these ‘‘ Rules for Young Musicians’’ the basis of a 
musical creed. ; 

These maxims are also written in a blank-book, and 
are regarded by our little society in the light of a con- 
stitution, to which each member’s name is reverently 
signed. é $3) 

A game will now be described which, although it is 
new only in application, may be regarded as novel by 
those who think that the study of harmony should be 
postponed until the student has reached a maturer age. 

The game of ‘‘ Tonic and Dominant ’’ has two divisions. 
In the first part the children choose sides, and the exercise 
(which is conducted like a spelling match) consists ina 
series of efforts to recognize major and minor thirds, 
distinguishing them from all other intervals as played 
on the piano by the teacher. The children are then 

seated and provided with paper and pencils. ; 

It is explained that all must listen for the triads 
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formed on one and on five of the scale (a triad consisting 
of a major and a minor third), and that another minor 
third is often added to the triad on five, which forms a 
seventh from the root. The chord on one is called tonic, 
and that on five is called dominant. All explanations 
as to the names of the other degrees of the scale, and 
ear-training exercises for the recognition of other inter- 
vals, are postponed until the game of ‘‘ Tonic and Domin- 
ant has been played many times and all are familiar with 
the two chords. 

In the second division of the game a pupil goes to 
the piano and plays simple compositions by Streabog, 
Behr, and others. The class indicates the harmony, 
having previously drawn groups of parallel lines con- 
taining 8 measures each, which they recognize as the 
outline of a period, the phrases being indicated by 
curved lines. 


From Mathews’ “Graded Studies,’’ Grade I. 
First period in G. 
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The pupils listen for I and V only, marking with a 
cross unfamiliar harmonies. 

Lev t Mi Me 

Of course, the teacher can select many little pieces 
based almost exclusively on tonic and dominant. 

At the close of the exercise papers are exchanged ; the 
teacher reads the numbers indicating the chords, and 
the perfect papers are decorated with a gilt star. Be- 
cause of the many uses to which we put these gilt 
emblems, our little society is called ‘‘Guild of the 
Golden Star.’’ 

Another game of our own invention is ‘‘ The Inquisi- 
tive Pupil,’ being a musical adaptation of the old 
favorite ‘‘ Twenty Questions.’’ 

One pupil has in mind a musical sign—note, rest, 
flat, clef, ete.—which the rest of the class must dis- 
cover. Questions are asked in turn, to which the 
answers must be simply ‘‘yes’’ and ‘no.’? 

The questions run in this way : 

Ques.—Are you thinking of a rest? 

Ans.—No. 

Ques.— Of a note? 

Ans.—Yes, 

Ques.—Is the note in the treble ? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Ques.—Is it above the staff? 

Ans.—No. 

Ques.—lIs it below the staff ? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Ques.—Is it A flat, third line below ? 


Ans.—Yes. 

Ques.—Does it belong to a measure of common meter ? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Ques.—Is its value two beats? 

Ans.—No. 

Ques.—lIs its value one-sixteenth of a beat? ; 

Ans.—Yes. It is A flat below the staff, and is a 
sixty-fourth note. : . : 

These games are alternated with the matches in word- 
notes and note-values (described in THe Erupr for 
November), of which the pupils never weary. All 
exercises requiring rhythmic recitation seem to have a 
perfect fascination for most of them. : 

Having donned one’s thinking-cap, this class work, 
while it is building up a solid musical foundation for 
the child student, may be constantly invested with the 

rms of novelty. 
ooThere are bat d games which may be devised by the 
teacher and others which may be found ready to hand, 
such as ‘‘Allegrando’’ and ‘‘ Musical Dominoes.” 

One can hardly go amiss if it is borne in mind that 
one step should always prepare the way for the next. 

Details should not be arranged until a broad plan of 
work has been laid out with due reference to the relative 
importance of the topics to be presented. 
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MOZART’S JOURNEY FROM VIENNA TO 
PRAGUE. 


A RomMANceE or His PRIvATE LIFE. 





Translated for Tux Erupe by F. Leonann. 
II. 

Satchels were repacked, the inn-keeper was paid, the 
postilion dismissed, and, without too great anxiety pres 
her toilet, she herself made ready, and drove off in high 
spirits to the palace, never guessing in what a strange 
fashion her spouse had introduced himself there. 

He, meanwhile, was most comfortably and delightfully 
entertained. He had met Eugenie, a most lovely crea- 
ture, fair and slender, gay in shining crimson silk 
and costly lace, with a fillet of pearls in her hair. The 
Baron, too, was presented, @ man of gentle and frank 
disposition, but little older than his fiancé and seem- 
ingly well suited to her. 

The jovial host, almost too generous with his jests and 
stories, led the conversation ; refreshments were offered, 
which our traveler did not refuse. Then some one 
opened the piano, upon which “ Figaro’? was lying, and 
Engenie began to sing, to the Baron’s accompaniment, 
Susanne’s passionate aria in the garden scene. The 
embarrassment, which for a moment made her bright 
color come and go, fled with the first notes from her lips, 
and she sang as if inspired. 

Mozart was evidently surprised. 
went to her with unaffected pleasure. 

“How can one praise you, dear child,’ he said. 
‘Such singing is like the sunshine, which praises itself 
best, because it does every one good. It is to the soul 
like a refreshing bath to a child ; he laughs and wonders 

and is content. Not every day, I assure you, do we 
composers hear ourselves sung with such purity and 
simplicity,—with such perfection !’’ and he seized her 
hand and kissed it heartily. Mozart’s amiability and 
kindness, no less than his high appreciation of her talent 
touched Eagenie deeply, and her eyes filled with tears of 
pleasure. ; 

At that moment Madame Mozart entered, and im- 
mediately after appeared other guests who had been ex- 
peected,—a family of distant relatives, of whom one, 
Franziska, had been from childhood Eugenie’s intimate 
friend. 

When all the greetings and congratulations were over, 
Mozart seated himself at the piano. He played a part 
of one of his concertos, which Eugenie happened to be 
learning. It was a great delight to have the artist and 
his genius so near,—within one’s own walls. The com- 
position was one of those brilliant ones in which pure 
Beauty, in a fit of caprice, seems to have lent herself to 
the service of Elegance; but, only half disguised in 
changing forms and dazzling lights, betrays in every 
movement her own nobility and pours out lavishly her 
glorious pathos. 

The Countess noticed that most of the listeners, even 
Eugenie herself, were divided between seeing and hear- 
ing, although they gave the close attention and kept the 
perfect silence which were due to such enchanting play- 
ing. i Indeed it was not easy to resist a throng of dis- 
tracting and wondering thoughts as one watched the 
composer—his erect, almost stiff position, his good-na- 
tured face, the graceful movements of his small hands 
and curved fingers. * : 
ta aca eng Niece the lasing com 
shasbat 14 pant ’ a2 ? rated: to give a com- 
easy it is for hie abit, td a 

es perors. All words are equally 
good and equally extraordinary in their mouths. Th 

dare to say whatever they pl : : / 
must be, for instance. to Let Fite re eprebeig u 
chair, and at the finial chord tia naaye rai en7pdt 
the sbodest and ldarhid ttepertisten hy rey 
* My dear Mozart, y: eusbelys laresistee ee 
ozart, you are a Jack-at-all-trades !’ And the 

word goes like wild-fire through the hall: ‘What did h 
say ?’ “He: said Mozart was a Jack-at-all- trades !? tid 
Sol as gece mete 
pression. In short, that is the way of 


As she finished he 


* Mozart considered both bh 
performance; but he also 
the “quiet, steady hand” 
passages “ flow like ofl.” 
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possessed a most delicate touch and 

by means of which he could make his 
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the great, the familiar manner of the emperors, and 


quite inimitable. I have always envied the Friedrichs 


and the Josefs that faculty but never Shek a ‘a igi 
when I quite despair of finding in my mind’s pockets 
the suitable coin !”’ 

The Count’s jest provoked a laugh, as usual, aud re 
guests followed their hostess toward the ping telh 
where the fragrance of flowers and refreshingly cool 
air greeted them. They took their places at ‘table, 
Mozart opposite Eugenie and the Baron. His neighbor 
on one side was a little elderly lady, an unmarried aunt 
of Franziska’s; on the other side was the charming 
young niece who soon commended. herself to him by her 
wit and gaiety. Frau Constanze sat between the host 
and her friendly guide, the Lieutenant. The lower end 
of the table was empty. In the center stood two large 
epergnes, heaped with fruits and flowers. The walls 
were hung with rich festoons, and all the appointments 
indicated an extensive banquet. Upon tables and side- 
boards were the choicest wines, from the deepest red to 
the pale yellow, whose sparkling foam crowns the second 
half of the feast. For some time the conversation, 
carried on from all sides, had been general. But when 
the Count, who, from the first, had been hinting at 
Mozart’s adventure in the garden, came mysteriously 
nearer and nearer to it, so that some were smiling, others 
puzzling their brains to know what it all meant, Mozart 
at last took the word. 

“T will truthfully confess,’’ he began, ‘‘ how I came to 
have the honor of an acquaintance with this noble house. 
I do not play a very dignified réle in the tale ; in fact, 
I came within a hair’s breadth of sitting, not here at this 
bountiful table, but hungry and alone in the most 
remote dungeon of the palace, watching the spider-webs 
on the wall.’ 

‘It must, indeed, be a pretty story,’’ cried Madame 
Mozart. 

Then Mozart related minutely all that we already know, 
to the great entertainment of his audience. There was 
no end to the merriment, even the gentle Eugenie shook 
with uncontrollable laughter. 

“Well,’’ he went on, ‘according to the proverb I need 
not mind your laughter, for I have made my small profit 
out of the affair, as you willsoon see. But first hear how 
it happened that an old fellow could so forget himself, 
A reminiscence of my childhood was to blame for it. 

“Tn the spring of 1770, a thirteen-year-old boy, I 
traveled with my father in Italy. We went from Rome 
to Naples, where I had already played twice in the con- 
servatory,* and several times in other places. 

“The nobility and clergy had shown us many atten- 
tions, but especially attracted to us was a certain Abbé, 
who flattered himself that he wasa connoisseur, and who, 
moreover, had some influence at court. The day be- 
fore we left he conducted us, with some other ac- 
quaintances, into a royal garden, the Villa Reale, situated 
upon a beautiful street, close to the sea. A company of 
Sicilian comedians were performing there,—‘Sons of 
Neptune’ was one of the many names they gave them- 
selves, 

“With many distinguished Spectators, among whom 
were the young and lovely Queen Carolina and two 
princesses, we sat on benches ranged in long rows in a 
gallery, shaded with awnings, while the waves splashed 
against the wall below. The many-colored sea reflected 
the glorious heavens ; directly before us rose Vesuvius ; 
e rt left gleamed the gentle curve of the shore. 
bets aati baxtyrivectirs was rather unin- 

. ay on the water had served as 
a stage. But the second part consisted of rowing. 
Swimming, and diving, and every detail has always se 
mained fresh in my memory. 
“From opposite sides of the water two graceful, 
light boats approached each other, bent, as it seemed 
upon apleasure-trip. The larger one, gorgeously Beintaa. 
with a gilded prow, was provided with a quarter-deck, 
er eeitree the rowers’ Seats, a slender mast and i 
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shoulders and limbs were busy about the boat, or 
were amusing themselves with a like number of maidens, 
their sweethearts. One of these, who was sitting in the 
center of the deck, twining wreaths of flowers, was 
noticeable as well for her beauty as for her dress. The 
others waited upon her, stretched an awning to shield her 
from the sun, and passed her flowers from the basket, 
One, a flute player, sat at her feet, and accompanied with 
her clear tones the singing of the others. The beauty in 
the center had her own particular admirer ; yet the pair 
seemed rather indifferent to each other, and I thought 
the youth almost rude. 

‘¢ Meanwhile the other boat had come nearer. It was 
more simply fashioned, and carried youths only. The 
colors of the first boat were red, but the crew of this one 
wore green. They stopped at sight of the others, and 
nodded greetings to the maidens and made signs that 
they wished to become better acquainted. Thereupon 
the liveliest of the girls took a rose from her bosom, and 
roguishly held it on high, as if to ask whether such a gift 
would be welcome. She was answered with enthusiasm. 
The red youths looked on, sullen and contemptuous, but 
could not object when several of the maidens proposed to 
throw to the poor strangers at least enough to keep them 
from starving. A basket of oranges—probably only 
yellow balls—stood on deck, and now began a charming 
display, accompanied by music from the quay. 

‘* One of the girls tossed from light fingers a couple of 
oranges ; back they came from fingers in the other boat, 
as light. On they went, back and forth, and as one girl 
after another joined in the sport dozens of oranges were 
soon flying through the air. Only one, the beauty in the 
middle of the boat, took no part, except to look on, 
curiously, from her comfortable couch. We could not 
admire enough theskill on both sides. The boats circled 
slowly about, turning now the prow, now the sides toward 
each other. There were only about two dozen balls con- 
tinually in the air, yet they seemed many more, some- 
times falling in regular figures, sometimes rising high in 
lofty curves, almost never going astray, but seeming to be 
attracted by some mysterious power in the outstretched 
hands. 

‘‘The ear was quite as well entertained as the eye,— 
with charming melodies, Sicilian airs, dances, Saltorelli, 
Canzoni a ballo—a long medley woven together like a 
garland. The youngest princess, an impulsive little 
creature, about my own age, kept nodding her head in 
time to the music. Her smile and her eyes with their 
long lashes I can see to this day. 

“ Now let me briefly describe the rest of the entertain- 
ment, though it has nothing to do with my affair in the 
garden. You could hardly imagine anything prettier. 
The play with the balls gradually ceased, and then, all 
of a sudden, one of the youths of the green colors drew 
out of the water a net with which he seemed to have 
been playing. To the general surprise, a huge, shining 
fish lay in it. The boy’s companions sprang to seize it, 
but it slipped from their hands to the sea, as if it had 
really been alive. This was only a ruse, however, to 
lure the red youths from their boat ; and they fell into 
the trap. They, as well as those of the green, threw 
themselves into the water after the fish. So began a 
lively and most amusing chase. At last the green 
swimmers, seeing their opportunity, boarded the red 
boat, which now had only the maidens to defend it. 
The noblest of the enemy, as handsome as a god, hastened 
joyfully to the beautiful maiden, who received him with 
rapture, heedless of the despairing shrieks of the others. 
All efforts of the red to recover their boat were vain ; 

they were beaten back with oars and weapons. Their 
futile rage and struggles, the cries and prayers of the 
maidens, the music—now changed in tone—the waters, 
—all made a scene beyond description, and the audience — 
applauded wildly. Then suddenly the sail was loosed, 
and out of it sprang to the prow a rosy, silver-winged 
boy, with bow and arrows and quiver ; the oars began to 
move, the sail filled, and the boat glided away, as if 
under the guidance of the god, toalittle island. ‘Thither, 
after signals of truce had been exchanged, the red youths 
hastened in the deserted boat. The unhappy maidens: 
were released, but the fairest one of all sailed away, of 
her own free will, with her lover. And that was the end 
of the comedy,” 
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“‘T think,’ whispered Eugenie to the Baron, in the 
pause that followed, “‘that we had there a complete sym- 
phony in the true Mozart spirit. Am I not right? 
Has n’t it just the grace of Figaro?” 

But just as the Baron would have repeated this remark 
to Mozart, the composer continued : : 

“It is seventeen years since I was in Italy. But who 
that has once seen Italy, Naples especially, even with 
the eyes of a child, will ever forget it? Yet I have never 
recalled that last beautiful day more vividly than to-day 
in your garden. When I closed my eyes the last veil 
vanished, and I saw the lovely spot,—sea and shore, 
mountain and city, the gay throng of people, and the 
wonderful game of ball. I seemed to hear the same 
music—a stream of joyful melodies, old and new, strange 
and familiar, one after another. Presently a little dance- 
song came along, in six-eighth measure, something quite 
new to me. Hold on, I thought, that is a devilishly 
cute little tune. I listened more closely. Good 
heavens! That is Masetto, that is Zerlina!’? He 
smiled and nodded at Madame Mozart, who guessed 
what was coming. 

“Tt was this way,’? he went on; ‘‘ there was a little, 
simple number of my first act unfinished,—the duet and 
chorus of a country wedding. Two months ago, when in 
composing my score I came to this number, the right 
theme did not present itself at the first attempt. It 
should be a simple, child-like melody, sparkling with 
joy—a fresh bunch of flowers tucked in among a maiden’s 
fluttering ribbons. So, because one should not force such 
a thing, and because such trifles often come of themselves, 
Ileft that number, and was so engrossed in the rest of the 
work that I almost forgot it. To-day, while we were 
driving along, just outside the village, the text came 
into my head ; but I cannot remember that I thought 
much about it. Yet, only an hour later, in the arbor by 
the fountain, I caught just the right motif, more happily 
than I could have tound it in any other way, atany other 
time. An artist has strange experiences now and then, 
such a thing never happened to me before. For to find 
a melody exactly fitted to the verse—but I must not an- 
ticipate. The bird only had his head out of the shell, 
and I proceeded to pull off the rest of it! Meantime 
Zerlina’s dance floated before my eyes, and, somehow, 
too, the view on the Gulf of. Naples. I heard the voices 
of the bridal couple, and the chorus of peasants, men and 
girls.’’? Here Mozart gayly hummed the beginning of the 
song. ‘‘ Meantime my hands had done the mischief, 
Nemesis was lurking near, and suddenly appeared in the 
shape of the dreadful man in livery. Had an eruption 
of Vesuvius suddenly destroyed and buried with its 
tain of ashes audience and actors, the whole majesty of 
Parthenope, on that heavenly day by the sea, I could 
not have been more surprised or horrified. The fiend ! 
People do not easily make me so hot! His face was 
as hard as bronze,—and very like the terrible Emperor 
Tiberius, too! If the servant looks like that, thought 
I, what must His Grace the Count be! But to tell 
the truth I counted—and not without reason—on the 
protection of the ladies. For I overheard the fat hostess 
of the inn telling my wife, Constanze there, who is 
somewhat curious in disposition, all the most interesting 
facts about the family, and so I knew uy 

Here Madame Mozart had to interrupt him and give 
the most positive assurance that he was the one who 
asked the questions, and a lively and amusing discussion 
followed. 

“However that may be,’’ he said at last, ‘‘I heard 
Something about a favorite foster-daughter who, beside 
being beautiful was goodness itself, and sang like an 
angel. ‘Per Dio!’ I said to myself, as I remembered 
that, ‘that will help you out of your scrape! Sitdown 
and write out the song as far as you can, explain your 
behavior truthfully, and they will think it all a good 
ioke.’ No sooner said than done! I had time enough, and 
found a blank piece of paper—and here is the result! I 
place it in these fair hands, an impromptu wedding- 
Song, if you will accept it!” 

He held out the neatly written manuscript toward 
Eugenie, but the Count’s hand waved it back; as he 
eried : ‘‘ Have patience a moment longer, my dear !”’ 

At his signal the folding-doors of the salon opened, 
and servants appeared, bringing in the fateful orange 
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tree, which they sat at the foot of the table, placing on 
each side a slender myrtle-tree. An inscription fastened 
to the orange tree proclaimed it the property of Eugenie ; 
but in front of it, upon a porcelain plate was seen, as the 
napkin which covered it was lifted, an orange, cut in 
pieces, and beside it Mozart’s autograph note. 

“T believe,’? said the Countess, after the mirth had 
subsided, ‘‘ that Eugenie does not know what that tree 
really is. She does not recognize her old friend with all 
its fruit and blossoms.”’ 

Eugenie looked incredulously first at the tree, then at 
her uncle. “It isn’t possible,’’ she said, ‘‘ I knew very 
well that it could n’t be saved.” 

“And so you think that we have found another to take 
its place? That would have been worth while. No! I 
shall have to do as they do in the play, when the long- 
lost son or brother proves his identity by his moles and 
Scars! Look at that knot, and at this crack, which you 
must have noticed a hundred times. Is it your tree or 
is n’tit?” 

Eugenie could doubt no longer, and her surprise and 
delight knew no bounds. 

(To be continued.) 





“BROKEN STAIRWAYS.” 





BY 8S. LOYD BAILEY. 





AND there is no more pitiful thing in the whole history 
of musical education than this. It rises chiefly from the 
poisonous idea that ‘‘ anybody ’’ will do to teach a be- 
ginner. 

Instead of the broad, solid foot-hold of a strong and 
reliable technic, both mental and muscular, ascending 
securely by degrees, which the little ones can easily 
climb, we find horrible gaps where security has been sac- 
rificed to rapidity, honesty to haste, and good workman- 
ship has given way to a wild scramble to get to the top ; 
‘the top’’ in this case meaning some ideally difficult 
composition where the helpless pupil who has spent time, 
money, and hard work, stands breathless and panting, 
only to fall through the crazy ladder up which he has 
been dragged, victimized by the careless building of the 
teacher who was paid to do good work. 

The foundational teacher is not responsible for veneer- 
ing nor brilliancy, nor artistic finish, but he—or in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred ‘‘she’’—is responsible for a 
practical and useable technic that will stand by a pupil 
under stress of nervousness, a good, clean touch, accur- 
acy in reading, intelligence in phrasing, and exactness 
in rhythm. None but the conscientious one who has 
been there can appreciate the agony of spirit endured in 
the teaching of just these subjects ; but it can and must 
be done, for it is time that the ‘‘advanced pupil’’ who 
cannot play the scale of ‘‘C’’ decently should cease from 
out this land of ours. 

And oh, the rotten steps, death-traps for intelligence, 
artistic taste, and musical feeling, which are built by 
giving the pupil trashy music! 

It is perfectly useless to say that little children cannot 
understand the classic composers. They can and do, 
and if they have a fair chance will pick out the better 
piece each time. 

Most children can tell good from bad; most children 
are born witha taste for milk and bread and butter ; 
and if they are not they must be educated, that is all. 
Surely that is what the teacher is for. 

Children like what they have been fed on from baby- 
hood. and if they do not like classic music at first 
hearing, it js because their little heads are already 
stuffed full of the trash supposed to be necessary for 
beginners. 

Poor little things, how can they like what they have 
not been brought up on? Strange! and yet we do not 
teach literature by enforcing the reading of dime novels. 

Where are the children in this country, exclusive of 
those studying in our leading conservatories, who know 
their Bach as they know the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer? And yet Bach may be introduced into the 
music course long before most teachers consider neces- 
sary. He is the first broad landing where the pupil may 
pause to refresh his powers for the steeper climb. 
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A superstructure built upon the work of this grandest 
of men, in comparison with which all later work is but 
ornament and filagree, can never fallor prove unstable. 





STRAY THOUGHTS. 


BY E. A."SMITH. 








PEOPLE sometimes read a book for no other reason 
than to be able to say ‘they have read it.’? People some- 
times travel to foreign climes, it may be, for no other 
reason than to be able to say ‘‘ they have been there.’’ 
People toil all their lives through in the endeavor to 
accumulate wealth, principally glorying in the posses- 
sion of riches, rather than in the good use they might 
make of it. So people sometimes spend time and money 
in the study of art and music, not because they love it 
or expect to bring pleasure to others, or for the real 
benefit they are acquiring for themselves, but because it 
is believed the proper thing to do. It is a part of 
education to look at things aright, to study the analysis 
of purpose. 


A pupil once came for instruction who had taken 
several of the Beethoven sonatas, and, as she expressed 
it ‘‘she hated them.’’? She had bought a volume of 
Bach’s works, and wished to study them so as to get 
her money’s worth out of the book. Poor pupil! 
Poor teacher! She got her money’s worth ere she 
had completed the first page. And her lesson finally 
concluded with one of Clementi’s easier sonatinas. She 
had been advanced far beyond her ability to execute, 


enjoy, or comprehend. No wonder she ‘ hated them.” 
* * 
*” % ” % 
A few years ago I remember hearing the sonata con- 


taining the A flat variation of Beethoven, and before the 


. theme had been half completed a lady at my side was 


moved to tears. I wondered at this, for the piano was a 
poor one, and the audience unsympathetic, and the 
player very ordinary. Being differently affected myself, 
I determined to ask the lady the cause of her emotion, 
and was somewhat surprised when she told me ‘ that 
her daughter, who was now dead, used to play that 
composition, and it brought to mind many endearing 
associations.’? This, then, the association, was the cause 
of her emotion. So, through the various senses, music 
appeals to the emotions and intelligence with never- 
ending variety and force. 
* 3 * % * 

A bright lad came for lessons who said he was ‘‘ going 
to bea lawyer,’’ and who gave the following reasons for 
desiring to study music: ‘‘A lawyer can’t know too 
much. Music will help take me into the best society, 
and among people whom I could not otherwise hope to 
know for along time. It will, therefore, extend my ac- 
quaintance, and this should help me in my business. 
As Lalso enjoy music I cannot see where I could spend 
my time and money to greater profit, with greater bene- 
fit or advantage to myself.’’ There is much truth in 
the lad’s reasoning. 

* ? * - * 

How unconsciously we imitate others. A little child 
hears some one play the piano who strikes the keys in 
the bass a trifle before those in the treble, and immedi- 
ately proceeds to do the same, thereby sowing the seed 
for the formation of one of the most annoying habits. 
An artist plays, and straightway several students have 
acquired some of his mannerisms in a slight degree, 
though unaware of it, perhaps. All of which goes to 
show that one cannot be too careful in what is taught, 
and in the manner of teaching. 

These four words are good enough for any one to build 
upon: Earnestness, conscientiousness, promptness, cor- 
rectness. Studiousness will then work out the rest. 

tec 23 

—One’s surprise at the fact that no two persons’ voices 
are perfectly alike ceases when one is informed by an 
authority on the subject that, though there are only 
9 perfect tones in the human voice, there are the 
astounding number of 17,592, 186,044,415 different sounds, 
Of these, 14 direct muscles produce 16,383, and 30 indi- 
rect muscles produce 173,741,823, while in all, cotjpera- 
tion produces the total given above. 
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Jouanyus Braums. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 





JouaNnes BrAnos, born in Hamburg, Germany, 

May 7, 1833, still living, 1888. His musical education, 

begun under his father who was a musician, was con- 

tinued under Marxsen, of Altona. In 1853 he met, at 

Diisseldorf, Schumann, who entertained the very highest 

hopes of him, and published an enthusiastic article on 

him in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. But for several 

years after this Brahms seemed rather to belie Schu- 

mann’s prophecies, and Schumann himself, in his later 

years, expressed himself as much disappointed in him. 

i Brahms remained in Hamburg until 1861, studying hard 

and publishing a good deal. His reputation was begin- 

ning to establish itself, but it was hardly brilliant, and 

was confined to the more cultivated musical circles ; upon 

the whole his talent was much disputed. In 1861 he 

moved to Vienna, where he conducted the Sing-Aka- 

demie in 1863-64, and was director of the concerts of the 

; Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde from 1872 to 1875, bring- 

| ing out choral works by Bach and Handel with great 

luster. His reputation as a composer kept growing apace, 

but was still not widespread. His first symphony, upon 

which he had been at work for ten years, off and on, 

came almost like a thunderclap out of a clear sky, when 

it was brought out at Carlsruhe, November 4, 1876. No 

composition ever made more, or more immediate, noise in 

the world; Brahms found himself suddenly world-famous. 

His fame was still farther increased by his ‘‘ Deutsches 

Requiem’? and his second symphony. He stands to-day 

almost undisputed as the foremost composer in the world, 

He represents the climax of modern musical thought ; 

he is the legitimate successor of Schumann. His style is 

marked by great elaboration, and there is in his music a 

stoutness of construction, a warmth of sentiment, and a 

real profundity of thought, which has often been mis- 

construed into abstruseness, such as no other living com- 
poser can lay claim to. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE PEDAL. 


ee 


ALLUSION has been made to the fact that the pianoforte 
has been in use about a hundred years. During that 
period possibly something has been found out—but 
probably not all—about the Tight way of using the in- 
strument, including the two pedals which have been 
commonly attached thereto, A third pedal is sometimes 
attached, which we may perhaps consid 
naperabeceah era rather doubt- 

The two ordinary piano pedals have been called by 
rH persons the loud pedal and the soft pedal. Now 
the mere fact of any one callin the right-hand 
“the loud pedal”? ctne Pen 


ts use. I shall 


at I had suddenly 
hilomel, put down 
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where it is marked pp!” The damper 
's unquestionably the best name for the 
right-hand pedal—is no doubt often used in loud . 
but it matters far less how it is used, or whether use : 
all, in loud passages than that it should be rightly use 

i yes, 

“he So entapiet do n’t like to say for how many 
years—the impression of my first hearing the te 
pedal effectively used in a small privateroom. Theeffec 

seemed to me magical. ‘‘Oh! If I could only learn to 
do like that!?? Well, I have been trying to learn ever 
since, and I mean to go on trying a little longer. That 
the use of the damper pedal is year by year becoming 
better understood I should think must be admitted by 
those who have affixed, in later editions of Mendels- 
sohn’s works, so many pedal marks in addition to those 
affixed by the composer himself. I remember what a 
sorrow it was to me, in playing No. 30 of the ‘‘ Lieder 
ohne Wirte,”’ not to be allowed to use the pedal till 
about half way through the piece. In my simplicity I 
thought it sacrilege to disregard Mendelssohn’s own in- 
junction, as it seemed to me, to leave the pedal alone 
till you came to the pedal marks inserted by himself. 

What he really meant I have not the slightest idea ; 
but I am quite sure that my reverence for this beloved 
composer will not now induce me to play through this 
No. 30 without using the pedal in nearly every bar,for 20 
ghosts of Mendelssohn. 

There are some things of which I am quite sure as to 
the use of this pedal. ‘‘ Up too soon, down too late,”’ 
may prove a useful formula. Its brevity and its 
enigmatical appearance may help to fix it in the memory. 
There is not much harm in the pedal coming up too soon, 
or going down too late ; but reverse the conditions, press 
it down too soon, let it come up too late, and the whole 
condition of the musical passage is ruined. To hold 
down the pedal continuously during a change in the 
harmony or a movemeng in the bass produces an effect 
which is generally quite intolerable. It is a pity any 
one should attempt a public performance on the piano 
till he understands this. But the extent to which the use 
or abuse of the pedal modifies the musical effect varies 
greatly according to a variety of circumstances : for in- 
stance, the character and condition of the piano and of 
the room in which itis placed. There are pianos not 
unpleasing in tone in which the damper action is so im- 
perfect that you might almost as well—not quite as well— 
have the pedal down all the time. 

The one case in which the use of the pedal is most in- 
dispensable is where the left hand strikes a deep note in 
the bass and then skips up a long way and strikes a 
chord. A very special kind and degree of skill is needed 
to produce tender and touching music in this way. The 
lovers of Chopin, especially, will do well to exercise the 
left hand alone in this kind of practice. But without 
the fit use of the damper pedal, no degree of manual 
skill can produce any effect with these left hand skips but 
what is distressing, irritating toa musical ear. And in 
this kind of work, the formula ‘“ Up too soon, down too 
late’ proves so useful. There is a good deal thatis arbi- 
trary about the precise length of time that the pedal may 
be held down. I think I have found good reason to be- 
lieve we can appreciate a thirtieth of a second of time. 
Set your metronome going at 60,and make your hand run 
over 32 notes of a scale passage to one beat ; you will 
find; I think, that you have just time to hear one note 
distinct from another. But suppose twice as many notes 
played in the time, and you would hardly hear a succes- 
sion of notes but a sort of sweeping, Swooping, sliding, 
or groaning sound, the notes being crowded into too short 
a space of time to allow one to be heard distinct from 
another. In short, we can appreciate a thirtieth of a 
second, but it is not certain we appreciate a sixtieth of a 
second. I do not vouch for the precise accuracy of 
the figures, but the principle of the thing is undeniable 
Let your pedal come up a thirtieth of a second fob 
late, and you may destroy all the musica] effect of your 
playing. 

ii S30he a3 @ played senza sordini, did 

y an ignorance of the true functions of the 
damper pedal, an ignorance of human nature, or both 
kinds of ignorance combined ? If he had heen: favored 


the pedal there 
pedal—which i 













with the opportunities I have had of seeing persons at 
the piano put down the damper pedal and hold it down 
continuously through mere indolence of mind or body, 
he would not have given any encouragement to such 
barbarous murder of this most beautiful production, 

I have a little experiment which perhaps might haye 
opened even Beethoven’s eyes on this topic. Procure 
three weights just small enough and heavy enough each 
to hold down a piano key firmly ; connect them loosely 
with a piece of string so that they can stand respectively 
on the three lowest Cs. Place them carefully on these 
keys without allowing the hammers to strike. Then, 
keeping clear of these keys, strike vigorously for three or 
four seconds the common chord of C in its various 
positions, as many notes as you can command with both 
hands ; then leave the piano alone to speak for itself, or 
rather to sing for itself. Then, when you have fully 
realized with what manner of voice it is singing, suddenly 
snatch off the three weights and satisfy yourself that 
the voice you have heard in the piano has come from the 
wires belonging to these three keys which have not been 
struck but were free to vibrate, unrestrained by the 
dampers so long as the weight remained on the keys. 

It would certainly be advantageous if one could induce 
pianoforte makers to add a second damper pedal on the 
extreme left-hand side of the piano. This need not in- 
terfere with the efficiency or action of the present pedal. 
I am quite sure that it is much better worth while for 
ordinary piano pupils to learn duets than to learn solos, 
supposing it possible to get both parts, especially the bass, 
or ‘‘secondo,” played tastefully. In the majority of 
cases, whereas the duets will be pleasant to listen to, or 
at least endurable, the solos will be unendurable. It is 
at least ten times easier for the bass player to learn how 
to use the pedal than for the treble player. But, unless 
the matter is provided for by special arrangement when 
the parties first sit down, it will be next to impossible for 
the bass player to get command of the pedal when the 
critical moment arrives, without giving his colleague a 
kick. The extra pedal would obviate this difficulty, and 
each player could amuse himself with his pedal without 
any serious collision. 

There isa great deal that is very subtle about the effect 
of the pedal. Soul is a subtle thing, and the soul of the 
piano may almost be said to reside in the pedal. Our 
humors and modes of feeling are subtle, and the effect of 
our piano playing depends much upon these. Itis much 
easier to tell people -what they are not to do with the 
pedal than what they are to do. 





ARE EXERCISES NECESSARY ? 





BY MADAME A. PUPIN. 





To study the piano to-day means much more than it 
did twenty or thirty years ago ; the standard has risen 
and every school-girl now attempts, at least, to execute 
the pieces formerly possible only to virtuosos. There 
are a hundred appearing in public now to one of former 
days ; and in private circles there are many women who 
play quite as well as those who appear on the platform. 

Miss Alida Topp was the first woman pianist who 
appeared in concert in this country. Up to the time of 
her coming, the piano was played in concerts by men 
only, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Jaell, and others, and there- 
fore the appearance of a woman who played like a man 
was considered wonderful. During the rehearsals with 
orchestra, while playing entirely from memory, Miss 
Topp’s ability to pick up her place in the concerto in Bi 
spite of the numerous pauses and repetitions was com- 
mented on by the members of the orchestra as something — 
marvelous. Then came Anna Mehlig, ‘with wrists of — 
iron and fingers of velvet,” but who used her notes i. 
when playing with orchestra; and Marie Krebs, and later 
the divine Essipoff, whose versatility was remarkable, 
but whose genius and artistic finish were far above 
the appreciation of the average audiences, who had 
not at that time received the critical culture that later 
years have given them. Now we have Carrefio and 
Bloomfield-Zeisler disputing honors with Rosenthal and 
Paderewski. 


It seems as if the present age were making more and 
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greater demands on pianists, especially women. Young 
people do not study with the desire to give pleasure to 
their family and friends, but with the aim of becoming 
possible Rosenthals and Carrefios. How many appre- 
ciate the time and technical labor necessary to make a 
virtuoso! Ask a German conservatory student what he 
or she has studied the last three or four years. The list is 
appalling. Technical studies of Plaidy, Knorr, Schmitt, 
and Tausig; Czerny’s Velocity Studies, 40 exercises ; 
Czerny’s Fingerfertigkeit, 50 exercises, of which the 
late lamented Wenzel, of the Leipsic Conservatorium, 
used to say, ‘“‘If you could play these 50 studies as 
they ought to be played you might take a concert tour.”’ 
Other studies by Czerny ; Cramer’s études, 84 exercises ; 
Clementi’s ‘“‘Gradus ad Parnassum,”’ which is something 
like trying to make every possible combination of the 
different letters of the alphabet ; Bach’s 48 preludes and 
fugues, as well as his two- and three-part inventions ; 
English and French suites; the 27 études of Chopin ; 
the 24 of Henselt ; the 12 of Liszt; the sonatas of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; works of Handel, 
Weber, Schubert, Schumann, and the later composers ; 
from two to a dozen concertos ; besides other concerted 
music to read at sight and harmony exercises. To the 
American who, when he does aim at the heights of 
Parnassus, wants to reach there at a single bound, the 
list is truly appalling. How much patience and nerve 
required for this task! Where the time to devote to it? 
The American social life certainly does not leave snffi- 
cient time for such a task, any more than American air 
can bestow on every one the divine fire of genius, which 
alone has the power to give the nerve to conquer appar- 
ently insurmountable difficulties. 

The spirit of the age being progressive, it is certain 
that greater exertions will be required to reach the 
gradually rising standard of piano playing, or that easier 
methods will be devised and logical short-cuts discovered 
to scale the heights of- Parnassus. This is the hour to 
ask one’s self if all these innumerable exercises be neces- 
sary. It has been often proved that long uninterrupted 
practice of technical exercises will weaken the muscles 
and draw them out of shape ; that musical feeling is lost 
by too frequent repetitions of the same passage with a 
view to mechanical perfection only ; and that incessant 
practice will shatter the nerves of all except those with 
a cast-iron constitution. Are all these exercises necessary ? 
Must all, amateurs as well as artists, travel the same 
rocky road ? 

Can we not get a maximum of benefit with a mini- 
mum of practice? Let us see how this might be accom- 
plished. Take the “Technical Studies of Louis Plaidy.” 
This book consists of a number of sections devoted to 
different exercises, as follows: Five-finger exercises; 
moving figures; scales ; arpeggios ; chromatics ; double 
notes (thirds, fourths, and sixths) ; scales in double 
notes ; octaves and trills. These may be called the ele- 
ments of piano playing ; the exercises of Czerny, Cramer, 
and others are but the amplifications of these exercises. 
We want to prove the amplifications unnecessary ; they 
take time that could be utilized to greater advantage. 
Let us advise the following method of study : 

The five-finger exercises have for their special object 
finger-control, The principle of the 80 or 90 exercises in 
this section is contained in about a dozen of them. 
Select this dozen and practice two every day in the week ; 
take them with each hand separately, and practice from 
4 very slow rate of speed up to the highest possible, aim- 
ing to do them perfectly and without effort. ‘The use of 
the "metronome in practicing determines the limits of 
ik possibilities—the first fault or hesitation is the 
apes principle of the section of moving figures is con- 

ted in about half a dozen. Select six of the simplest, 
and. practice one each day with different fingerings. 
unr next section is devoted to scales in the different 

ae The very best way to attain fluency in scale- 
Playing is to practice the scales with one hand, in one 
octave only, all the repetitions in one direction in several 
me before Playing them in the opposite direction. 
AE ¥ might be practiced in this way, one key each day, 
ats Lage This method would not only lead more surely 
& anickly to evenness, precision, velocity, and light- 

8s, but it would also have the merit of making the 
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ogi the scales without conscious thought ; that is, 
ght keys and the right fingers would instantly fol- 
low the stroke of the tonic or keynote. 
: The second year the scales could be done in two octaves, 
in the Same manner. One has but to practice the scales 
in this way to see how perfectly absurd is the old method 
of compelling beginners to play scales with hoth hands 
together up and down, three or four octaves, when they 
know neither the notes nor the fingering, and the finger- 
ing so different for each hand. We think with pity of 
the poor victims of the horrors of the Inquisition, but who 
can describe the mental tortures of the unfortunate pupil 
who has to learn the scales by the old method—‘‘ new 
sharps, new flats, new fingering, put the thumb under, 
put the finger over,’? all jumbled together in inextricable 
confusion in the mind. No wonder that pupils shirk the 
scales if possible. 

The scales studied in one octave first will not seem 
like 12 different scales, but their likeness will be 
apparent, as they cannot be when the student’s mind is 
diverted by the difficulties of fingering the two hands 
together. After the hands have got to playing the scales 
with unconscious facility, it will be very easy to practice 
them together. 

By taking a few specimen exercises from each section, 
and practicing in the above manner, the pupil will be 
surprised to find how little time he really devotes to each 
of the ‘‘elements of piano playing,’’? what a high degree 
of perfection he acquires, and how easy it is to learn 
other exercises in the same section when he has got a 
few up to the mark. By concentrating the time and 
attention on a few characteristic finger-exercises, a 
maximum of benefit is gained from a minimum of 
practice, and the remainder of the time may be devoted 
to pieces. If a new figure or a difficult passage appear 
in a piece, it must be practiced as a finger-exercise ; the 
time spent on such will accomplish much more real good 
than the same time given to the antiquated figures of 
Czerny or Cramer. 

The fact is, there is too much superficial exercise work 
done, which is after all a waste of time and energy, and 
too little of the work done which tells; that is, work 
that is perfect in all its details and which alone is pro 
gress, though it may be slow, comparatively speaking. 
A few finger-exercises each day which embody the prin- 
cipal elements of piano playing, practiced carefully, will 
be a step forward and upward each day ; and the exer- 
cises of Czerny and Cramer may be abandoned altogether 
and extra time given to real music. Doubtless some of 
the ancients will be shocked at this sentiment, but it 
will be glad tidings of great joy to many students of the 
Divine Art. 

Briefly summed up it is, that a few technical studies 
practiced with a definite aim, and with a visible progress 
toward that aim, will accomplish far more than a slow 
plodding through the vast mass of exercises formerly 
considered indispensable. 





KOMIKAL .KADENZA. 





Ambitious Musician.—I have fame at last within my 
grasp.—How so?—You know Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March ?—Well, what of it?—I am going to write a 
divorce march. 

Seobjell.—I don’t know what to do with my boy. He 
has St. Vitus’ dance. His contortions are frightful. 

Yaggers:—Make a great pianist of him, and it will pass 
for eccentricity. 

Young Lady.—Youare a wonderful master of the piano, 


I hear. 
Prof. von Spieler (hired for the oceasion).—I blay aggom- 


paniments zometimes. 443 
Young Lady.—Accompaniments to singing ? 
Prof. von S.—Aggompaniments to gonverzations. 


Willie Yaleford.—I think the musical taste of this 
country is improving, do n’t you, uncle? : i 

Uncle Coldfax.—There ain’t a doubt of it. Isawin the 
paper coming down that several college glee clubs have 


had to walk home lately. 


A3 


Hostess (at evening party).—How dull everybody seems. 
I think I had better ask Miss Poundaway to play some- 
thing. 

Host.—O Matilda! She’ssuch an execrable performer, 
you know. 

Hostess. —W hat difference does that make? It will start 
the conversation all the same. 


A sailor who had been to a church service, where he 
heard some fine music, was afterward descanting upon 
an anthem which had given him great pleasure. A listen- 
ing shipmate finally asked: ‘‘I say, Bill, what’s a han- 
them ?’”’ 

‘“ What!’ exclaimed Bill, ‘‘ Do you mean to say you 
don’t know what a hanthem is?”’ 

“Not me.’? 

“Well then, I’ll tell yer. IfI was to tell yer: ‘’ Ere 
Bill, give me that ’andspike,’ that would n’t be a han- 
them. Butif I was to say: ‘ Bill, Bill, Bill, give, give, 
give, give me, give me that, Bill, give me, give me that 
‘and, give me that ’andspike, spike, spike, spike. 
Ahmen, ahmen, Bill, give me that ’andspike, spike, 
ahmen!’ why, that would be a hanthem.’’ 


“Does Morrison know anything about music? ’’ 
‘‘He knows that the correct pronunciation is ‘ Vog- 
ner.’ ”? 


He.—I envy that man who sang the tenor solo. 
She.—Why, I thought he had a very poor voice. 
He.—So did I. But just think of his nerve ! 


“Tt strikes me that he has a good deal of assurance to 
call himself a boy pianist. He must be all of twenty- 
five.’’ 

“‘Guess he is; but he plays like a boy of nine.’’ 


“T have a wonderful ear,’’ said a conceited musician 
in the course of conversation. 5 
«So has a jackass,’’ remarked a bystander. 


In a church in the Highlands hymn-books were being 
introduced for the first time. The minister was old and 
deaf. It was the last Sunday of the month and the pre- 
centor rose as usual to read the notices, and among others, 
he announced : ‘‘ Those in the congregation who have 
babies will please bring them next Sunday to be bap- 
tized.”’ 

The old parson, hearing indistinctly and believing 
that the intimation applied to the hymn books, supple- 
mented it by saying : ‘‘ And those who have not any will 
be supplied with them in the vestry—little ones 1d., 
big ones 2d., and those with the stiff, red backs 6d. each.” 


A little six-year-old girl, on the conclusion of a song 
by a celebrated tenor, asked : “‘ Papa, did that man make 
all that noise on purpose ?”’ 


A Dutch paper prints the following advertisement : 
‘* Adolphus—return to your Matilda. The piano has 
been sold.”’ 


‘Thompson says he would like to be buried with a 


brass band.’’ 
‘*S9? I know the band, too, that I would like to see 


buried with him.”’ 


——_——__ +--+ ——____ 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 





WE will distribute $90 in prizes for contributions to 
this journal. There will be no restriction as to subject, 
except that essays be in line with the character of the 
journal. We do not desire historical or biographical 
matter. The prizes will be as follows : 


Bist privée. 662332455 5 gee big :eaO 
Bacppenite, 675s be eee ei eis Bibs S25 25 
pyiiilpo (79 REPRE CES SS ESS EES S SELES 20 
Poqeun pn 6225 55 ss. Gia Sees tegaet: 


Competition will close May ist. The essays will ap- 
pear in June issue. 

The judges will be the corps of editors of Tar EruprE. 

The length of an essay should not exceed 1500 words. 
A column of THE ErubE contains 675 words. The com- 
petition is open to all. 
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RECITALS, PRO AND CON. 


_—_ 


BY ROBERT BRAINE, 

Say we give recitals? If so, how frequently, and at 
what stage of advancement shall pupils be allowed to 
appear on the recital platform? There is hardly a sub- 
ject in musical pedagogics which opens up a larger field 
for discussion than this same subject of recitals, There 
is « perfect avalanche of arguments on both sides. 

In order to treat our discussion systematically, we 
shall have to disenss it first from a business standpoint 


and then from an artistic standpoint, in which the real 


advancement of the pupil is considered. 

First, to consider it from a business standpoint : Does 
it pay the teacher to give recitals, and does it gain him 
more pupils than he could procure by an equal expend 
itare of time and energy in some other way ? The ma- 
jority of teachers will no doubt hold that itdoes. Pupils, 
and especially the pupils’ parents, have a great desire for 
a pablic performance, and will always flock to the teacher 
who makes it possible for them. Other things being 
equal, the teacher that gives recitals will always be the 
basiest, and his class will be much the larger. I have 
often seen instances where grossly ignorant and in- 
competent teachers were enabled to build up large classes 
simply because they gave recitals. 

It isa melancholy fact that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of parents in this broad land who have their 
children tanght musie simply because they think it is 
the fashionable thing to do, and not from any desire to 
make thorough musicians of them. This is the class of 
parents who send their daughters to a teacher of china- 
painting to take ten or a dozen lessons. As soon as Susie 
or Jennie has mastered the art of painting a bright red 
stork standing on one leg,on a blue tea-saucer, her 
mamma is perfectly delighted and considers her daughter 
a Rosa Bonheur, and as soon as she learns to play two or 
three drawing-room pieces for the piano her mother thinks 
her musical education is completed. 

The recital idea completely captivates this class of 
parents. ‘Their one ambition is to see their children 
playing solos in recitals, church sociable programmes, 
etc. If the children are not given this opportunity they 
will think they are wasting their money, and speedily 
hunt up a “ recital’? teacher. 

That recitals ‘ pay,’’ is proved by the fact that in all 
conservatories, musical colleges, and acadamies recitals 
are given at stated intervals, and are one of the principal 
features of the work. This is one of the main attrac- 
tions of the larger music schools. 

An eminent private teacher in one of the large Western 
cities where a large musical college had been established 
4 year or so before once said to me: “I have been 
steadily losing my pupils ever since that college started, 
and my business has already decreased a third. It is 
the recitals that are doing it. The college has its stu- 
dents’ recitals and orchestra recitals and historical re- 
citals, and recitals of every conceivable kind, and these 
are taking my pupils. Their parents are proud to hear 
them play at ‘The College of Music,’ and the pupils 
themselves like to go to all the recitals because they 
become interested in and acquainted with their fellow- 
pupils in the same institation, and the social element is 
thus brought in.” 

“ Why do n't you give recitals as well as the College?” 
[ asked him. 

“T think T shall have to do so,"’ said he, “although I 
have always fought the recital idea as being a pure waste 
of the pupils’ time, unless very far advanced in musiec,’? 
_The techs 3 be servant me thre aay his 
that the last time I saw Shahte ea iytsbiptperty « 

° : m his class was back to its old 

proportions, 
Habiedtsres pve ° only really legitimate way 
class, as is the ‘as ith b te pireene i bret peas 
phaaitiak Nobbidcks wld ve ets and physicians in good 
had pk 4 coe ; rts avish display of printers’ ink 
hea! +H hin + pei ng his business to the atten- 
bddeh side Ges there eachers also shrink from a per- 
take lessons. To iditied ater) ee apeies him to 
vertise or to drum w i i 4 bay ovr ropes tuad- 
P pupils by visiting them personally, 
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the recital offers the best means of obtaining pupils. 


Every successful recital invariably eer several zit 
pupils for the teacher giving it. If the mee sek “ 
play well and the music is well chosen and pleas vei 7 
is the very best possible proof to the recital audiences tha 
the teacher understands his business and that they will 
get the worth of their money if they employ the Leaped 
The local papers will probably mention the poche. and 
give a list of the pupils participating. This will greatly 
please the parents. The papers will also be likely to 
give the successful teacher a neat compliment on the 
excellence of his pupils’ playing. This will he worth 
pages of paid advertising matter to the teacher, given a8 
it is in connection with the successful playing of his 
pupils. 

There is another feature about recita 
makes it of great efficiency in building up a class, and. 
that is the social element. Every teacher has in his 
class certain pupils of superior social position. The 
position of these pupils on his recital programmes will be 
of great assistance to him in building up his class. 
Human nature is naturally vain, and all parents wish to 
see their children in good company, and are proud to see 
them taking part in the same programme as children 
belonging to parents of high social position. One such 
pupil often brings a teacher a dozen more. 

As to the frequency with which recitals should be 
given, the best rule is to give one as often asa really 
good programme can be worked up. A large musical 
college with a host of teachers and pupils can give one 
every week, but very few private teachers can work one 
up even once a month. A monthly recital means a very 
large class and a very advanced grade of pupils. The 
average teacher finds that if he gives.three recitals dur- 
ing the school year his hands are full. Many teachers 
give but two recitals, one at the opening and one at the 
closing of the year, while others are satisfied with but 
one—at the close of the year’s work. The great point, 
however, is to give at least one recital during the year, 
so as to let the public know you are alive, musically. 
Many good teachers contend that recitals cannot be 
given too frequently, provided the work is maintained 
at a high standard. Better give one good recital in 
the year than a dozen poor ones. Rushing a lot of 
green, unripe pupils on the recital platform will ruin 
the business of any teacher. A bootmaker might as well 
exhibit a lot of wretchedly made boots as specimens of 
his handiwork. Take the utmost pains in preparing 
pupils for your recitals, for the playing of every fine 
pupil is worth a column in a newspaper. 

As there are always people to be found who are ready 
to take the negative of even the most self-evident propo- 
sition, so there are teachers who are ready to deny even 
the business value of recitals. I know one successful 
teacher who has never given a recital and who declares 
he never will give one. His theory is that recitals do a 
teacher more harm than good. He reasons in something 
like the following manner: ‘A teacher who does 
nothing but work up recitals from one week’s end to 
another cannot make musicians of his scholars. All he 
does is to teach them a few very hard solos, two grades 
re) aaa 7 them, for them to play at his recitals. 
: ae Be i“ on’ to this state of affairs. : They find 
they up y not legunitig to be musicians, that 
bay higa steak plesyte} thing at sight, that they 
bee ities be phe % simplest outlines of theory, and 
Fe bcd ala 44 y being made an exhibition of, like 
bir! ha vin th tmany who are taught to whistle tunes 
SpEEhh : y i bpiebepesthed a grind-organ which 
Sensible pereuts Hid ion times until they learn it. 

F p the recital teacher and hunt up 
eta pare bight m knows his business and 

“* Another way in whi rye au ai be 
sb 5 Saatbas “J ich recitals injure the teacher is 

y w ich they engender among the pupils. 
Every teacher is sure to have in his class pupils who are 
rep tiv tari: as regards talent, advancement, 
fey Wienesmater nts ie 
recital. Every tae mead is + ' ereeeri ee 
woe to the teacher if 8 shenbags biedel 
better than the othe . T ae es 
tively failed will bla: mS. The ones who have compara- 
me it all on their teacher, claiming 


1 giving which 


ee 
piece, and 


that he gave them a piece to play that has ‘ nothing in 
it,’ and that he did not take the same pains coaching 
them that he did with the pupils carrying off the honors, 
He may think himself lucky if several of these jealous 
pupils do not quit taking lessons after every recital. 

“Then take the pupils who do not play well enough 
to play in a recital. They have a ‘left out in the cold? 
feeling which is very likely to result either in their 
losing interest altogether or else hunting up another 
teacher. ’ 

“Preparing for recitals takes an immense amount of 
the teacher’s time and energy. If he would use this 
same time and energy in personal practice and become a 
great and greater artist as the years roll on, he will find 
that he will make more money and achieve more for his 
pupils than if he spent day and night coaching a lot of 
half-baked young musicians to inflict a lot of half-ripe 
piano playing on a long-suffering public.”’ 

To sum up the question, it may be truthfully said 
that the question of recital giving proving a benefit or 
an injury to the pupil depends largely on the teacher. 
In the hands of a judicious teacher who selects the com- 
positions to be played with good judgment, and arranges 
for their practice so that the pupil still has time for his 
études, scales, and theory, the recital is no doubt a great 
benefit ; but in the hands of a musical charlatan, whose 
only object is to cram his pupils with a lot of showy 
pieces, which when learned comprise their whole stock 
of musical knowledge, in order that they may ‘‘show 
off” in his recitals like the ‘‘subjects’’ on the stage 
during the performance of a traveling mesmerist, itis 
an unmitigated evil and a musical nuisance. 
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ONE TYPE. 





I REFER to the imperturbably inaccurate variety of 
music pupil. Their touch is a hoppity-skippity, neither 
legato nor staccato, of which words they have never heard. 
They have probably been taught from an antiquated 
instruction book, by a teacher whose methods of teaching 
ought to be antiquated ; butalas, they are not, for care- 
less ways of teaching will be in vogue, I suppose, until 
the millenium dawns. If with the careless teaching 
there has been on the part of the pupil a constitutional 
disinclination to mental exertion, the case becomes acute. 
I have seen such. The iridea of a music-lesson is that 
it is a time to ‘‘ play over’? one selection from their book 
and ‘‘take”’ another, with very little interruption from 
the teacher. Corrections they resent as unwarranted 
interference with their personal liberty. You may have 
a disagreeable habit of asking abstruse questions, such a8 — 
“Ts a quarter note longer than an eighth or shorter?” 
of saying ‘‘ try to hold one key until the next is struck,” 
of asking them to play the notes as written, or, most 
odious of all, of requiring them to follow a given finger- 
ing. This they look upon as a foible of yours that it is 
best to pay very little attention to. After a term or two 
of lessons they will take a different view of it, it is to be 
hoped. It is difficult to avoid a feeling of personal 
antagonism toward this type of pupils, and one is tempted 
to indulge in ‘‘ uproarious epithets,’? but this would be 
a waste of vital energy. Let us bring to the considera 
tion of their case a cool head and a kindly interest, a8 @ 
physician prescribing for his fevered patient. 

A course of treatment consisting of homeopathic doses 
of correction, generously coated with encouragement, and. 
administered with patience, persistency, and tact, 18 
much to be recommended. Some faults—symptoms, I 
should say—must be ignored at first, to insure the cor 
rection of the more serious ones. Class exercises, afford- 
ing the pupil the opportunity of comparing her ow? 
playing with that of others in the same grade, are au 
excellent medicine, often serving to ‘‘ bring down the 
temperature’ of an extravagant self-estimation ; and 4 
judicious use of the metronome is invaluable as a remedy 
for an irregular pulse. 

To change the figure ; after we have cleared away the 
dense thicket of bad habits we may come upon the 
soil of fair mental and musical abilities in which t 
plant the seeds of beautiful musical thoughts. Ifso, W@ 
may well rejoice and consider ourselves amply repaid for 
all our efforts, LP, Aveo 


































Letters to Teachers, 





BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 





1. In playing a chord marked staccato, what should 
be the movement of the hand on leaving the keys? 

2, When should the ‘‘toward board?’ movement of the 
hand be used, and when the upward movement from the 

ist? 
hatte from the bass ending on the keynote, how 
may one know that a piece is in a minor key ? 

4, What is the meaning of ‘‘bein sostenu?”? I. L. M. 

1. No rule can be given as to the movement of the hand 
in leaving a staccato chord. Sometimes it will be an 
upward movement of the whole arm, or the forearm at 
least. This isin the ‘‘up-arm’’ touch. Sometimes the 
hand springs upward a little from the wrist, somewhat 
in the attitude in the diagram of ‘‘ Bowman’s stab 
touch’? in ‘‘ Touch and Technic.’’ Sometimes the hand 
remains stationary, nearly, the staccato being effected by a 
finger pull, mainly with the two last joints. There is and 
can be no rule. The following is as near as I can come 
to a general principle: First, as to how much of the 
playing apparatus should actively engage in playing a 
staccato chord. It will depend upon the volume and 
emphasis required. If the staccato chord is light, the 
fingers will play it, or there may be a slight hand motion 
but no high spring. If more emphasis is wanted, the 
hand makes the touch moving at the wrist, and conse- 
quently rising also from the wrist a little at the close, 
since there is no time of contact with the key in a stac- 
cato. Or, if more force is wanted, the forearm ; and if 
much, the entire arm. Now, in leaving the key from an 
arm touch, the arm rises, the hand falling passive from 
the wrist joint. In other words (and this a general rule 
which holds about as often as any), the sensation is of the 
arm rising, the hand meanwhile falling limp -or nearly 
so. This I understand to be approximately the Delsarte 
of it. One thing may be stated safely, namely, that 
whenever the arm springs up after a staccato touch, the 
hand never remains rigid on the end of the arm, but 
always falls limp. 

In order for the playing to appear graceful it is not so 
much a matter of rules as of principles and muscular con- 
ditions. In all playing where the wrist becomes the moy- 
ing pivot, the rigidity necessitated for delivering a heavy 
impact upon the keys relaxes at the very moment of the 
attack. Authorities differ as to the propriety of the hand 
being allowed to spring upward from the key under any 
circumstances. I have allowed it because I believe it 
unobjectionable when the hand movement has been the 
active agent in the touch, and the tone is staccato. But 
a more graceful Delsartean movement is now coming 
more in fashion, in which the hand does not spring up, 
but the forearm, or whole arm, does. In the latter case, 
the arm element should not be perceptible in the tone in 
the fullness belonging to arm touches unless fullness is 
desired. 

2. I do not think I quite know what you mean by 
‘toward board’? movement. If they are what is de- 
scribed in ‘‘Touch and Technic” as a ‘‘ push”’ touch, I 
doubt whether they are used except where a very positive 
and perhaps hard quality of tone is required. In fact, 
the entire question as to the movement of the hands 
upon leaving the keys has very little importance. Even 
in a touch purposely made with the hand or arm and 
stiff fingers (for the sake of a hard and very brilliant and 
trumpet tone), it would work equally well to spring off 
toward the player or away from him, the only element 
essential being the hard set of the hand and the elasticity 
of the blow, the arm in this case furnishing the elasticity, 
since the fingers and hand are set stiff. Hence I am un- 
able to give any direction on this point. If you will re- 
fer me to some instruction book in which this term oc- 
curs I will try and see whether I can understand it. I 
will add, moreover, that it is one of the painful and un- 


desirable consequences of an effort of several writers to 


be clear and definite in writing about touch (myself 
among the number) that the ordinary teacher seeks a 
definiteness of rule which artists do not feel. A great 
deal of this modification of motions is done instinctively 
Mm the effort to intensify expression. And all the modi- 
fications are, nevertheless, only modifications of a few 
elementary types. I believe that the player who knows 
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the four characteristic types of the two finger exercise 
has all the typical touches there are. All others are 
+ combinations. 

3. The minor mode is to be recognized by the har- 
monies, When the majority of the chords are minor, 
the piece is in some kind of minor mode, A piece be- 
ginning in the key of A minor necessarily begins with 
some chord of the key of A minor, and very soon defines 
itself by the principal chords of the key. If one knows 
nothing of harmony (which ought to be an impossible 
supposition for any advancing pupil), one ought to be able 
to distinguish major from minor by the sound. Teach 
every pupil the elementary chords and the dominant 
sevenths. 

4. ‘Bein sostenu”’ is French for ben sostenuto, ‘‘ well 
sustained.’’ Hold the chord its full value. 


“Would you please state how you would play a phrase 
of two tones, a quarter note on C and half note on B, 
connected with a slur in 3-4 measure, beginning on the 
first count. Should the B be staccato, and which tone 
ought to have the main accent??? 


In a case of this kind the C has the measure accent, 
because it stands on the strong pulse ; the B is played 
legato and held its full time, unless it has to be repeated 
for the next tone. In the latter case it would be 
shortened slightly. In general every note more than 
one full pause long, no matter what its position, is to be 
held its full value, unless the key is needed for repeat- 
ing, in which case you have to shorten the first tone a 
little. In all cases of doubt observe the following 
rules : = 


(a) Measure considerations take precedence over all 
others. Measure accent is always to be observed, except 
ina case where the tone which should be accented is 
tied over, and in that case the accent is anticipated on 
the syncopated tone. 

(b) A slur never requires shortening of the second 
tone under it. I give this upon Dr. Mason’s authority. 
The second tone is shortened in case the short motive 
is repeated over and over again, not because the slur 
requires it, but because the repetition of the same short 
figure over and over is always in the nature of an 
emphasis, and it is desirable to bring out the repetition. 

In the case mentioned above, C quarter slurred to B 
half note, measure 3-4, the half note will be taken rather 
forcibly in order to make it sound out its full length. 
Hence, practically both tones will have almost an accent 
each. The legato is to be very close. 


‘What studies would you suggest for a stiff-handed 
person who has made a good beginning with easy stud- 
ies by Gurlitt, and who plays pieces of the second and 
third grades? Do you consider Heller, opus 45, too ad- 
vanced musically for such a one ?”’ A. 8. 

I should say better go on with the “‘ Standard Grades,” 
and take with that my ‘‘ Book I of Phrasing,’’? which 
consists mainly of Heller’s pieces rather easier than the 
opus 45. The latter is about a grade further on. More- 
over, you will need to dose the pupil with technics a 
good deal. Ithink the two-finger exercises in double 
sixths admirable for stiff hands, provided you take care 
to maintain proper flexibility. Also stretching exercises 
in which the fingers are widely separated. Some of the 
two-finger exercises do this well. such as the ‘t Combina- 
tion Exercise”? in ‘‘ Mason’s Technics,’’ in which two 
fingers starting from a major second (broken) widen the 
interval to a perfect fourth by successive steps. I take 
it for granted that the stiffness you mention is of the 
hand and between the fingers. 


‘ How should one hold their arms in playing scales ? 
Should the elbows be inclined outward ? 

“How long would it take a young lady who has 
finished Kohler’s ‘ Practical Method,’ Vol. x, W. S. B. 
Mathews’ ‘‘Standard Grades,” Vol. 1x, and to whom 
music is natural, to graduate from Boston Conservatory ? 
She is a good reader and understands well what she has 
been over. Will you please ave 4 septic idea as I am 

i Boston to study. 
very anxious to go to y hia i348 


Let the arms hang naturally at the side, free, not 
cramped. In ascending scales turn the wrist (R. H.) 
outward a little. 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to this 
question because so much depends upon how well you 
have done the work, and upon how much you know 


about musical interpretation and fine playing. One can 
play exercises quite a good deal and still be quite far 
from any proper graduation. Supposing you to play well 
what you have studied, I should say that probably you 
could graduate from any good conservatory in from one 
to two years, according to the standard of the school. 

In order to give some idea of your musical ability it 
would be much more to the point to mention a selection of 
pieces of diverse styles, including some from Bach, Beeth- 
oven, Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt, which you can play 
by heart and in a manner affording pleasure to those who 
hear. You cannot retain pieces of this kind in memory 
without having most of the qualities upon which playing 
depends; and you cannot play them to the pleasure of 
musical people without having a certain minimum of 
technic. Studies alone do not certify to these qualities 
so well. 





MARCHESI’S OPINION OF AMERICAN VOICES. 





‘““THE best voices now come from America,’’ said 
Mme. Marchesi, the eminent professor of song, who has 
given to the world many of its greatest and best loved 
artists, and who recently graciously accorded an inter- 
view to the Paris correspondent of an American news- 
paper. ‘‘And,’’ added Mme. Marchesi, ‘‘ the Americans 
are without question the most beautiful women in the 
world. Voice and beauty are two qualities absolutely 
necessary for a successful professional career, but there 
are other qualities of equal importance, indispensable 
accessories—settings, as it were, to the jewels of voice 
and beauty—and these qualities many Americans, as 
well as the girls of other nations, lack. Artists cannot 
be made in a hurry—that is a fault with my American 
pupils, they want to be operatic stars in two months, 
which is impossible. A voice must be developed grad- 
ually. Little by little it will expand and grow in 
strength and beauty. It is a simple law of nature. 

‘‘T try to impress upon my students the importance of 
taking plenty of time to study before attempting to 
appear in public, but they are always impatient ; they 
will not wait, and many a good artist has thus been 
sacrificed to speed. 

‘Formerly my pupils always remained with me at least 
three years. Now I consider myself fortunate if I keep 
them over two or even one year. I myself studied four 
years with Garcia. 

“Tt takes at least a year to properly train the voice to 
a correct method of singing, and at least another year to 
give it all the delicate shading, the essential finish. 
Think, then, of the dramatic art to be mastered—the 
fluency in foreign languages, before the singer can inter- 
pret them intelligently. It does not suffice to sing the 
notes of the music. One must feel the music, color the 
words, act the part, and express the poetry, the senti- 
ment of the composition. All this must be learned, yet 
people wish to learn it ina few months. 

‘* Americans are always in the greatest hurry, and it 
takes quite as long, if not longer, to train Americans in 
the poetry of music, for, unlike their foreign sisters, they 
seldom possess instinctive dramatic talent. They have 
clear, cool, intelligent heads, and are governed rather by 
intellect than by impulse. They are rarely emotional, and 
are apt to lack the magnetism found in the danghters of 
France, Italy, and other Southern countries. 

“T regret to say that the modern tendency is toward 
the extraordinary at the sacrifice of artistic sense. 
Every one wants to do something unusual. So many 
girls with fine, full registers strive to add a ridiculously 
high note to startle the public. And, after all, what 
does such a miserable, weak, high squeal amount to? 
Surely it is not artistic. 

‘‘Tn singing one must enter into thespirit of the song. 
Each word demands a different coloring appropriate to 
the subject. A singer must try to feel, or at least to 
imagine, the feelings of the character she portrays. 
She must endeavor to comprehend the emotions that 
the various circumstances in life inspire. Until she has 
achieved this she cannot hope for success, and such art 
is not to be acquired in a month or two. 

‘“ My advice to American girls who aspire to operatic 
careers, is to learn the rudiments of music—time in 
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particular—the story of music, and at least one other 
living language before they cross the ocean to study in 
Europe. They will gain time in the end. And, further- 
more, they should not come to Europe without the 
necessary money to defray their expenses abroad. I 
have seen go many tears shed over this question of 
money. One can study music economically in Paris, but 
what it does take, a girl should be provided with before 
she comes here and risks everything on a chance of 
suceess.”’ 

In appearance Mme. Marchesi is tall, straight, and 
distinguished looking, with a kind, interesting, sym- 
pathetic face. She dresses in excellent taste, and lives 
in a beaatiful hotel on Rue Jouffroy, where she enter- 
tains in « royal manner. 

She is a great linguist, and speaks German, French, 
English, Italian, Spanish, and Russian with remarkable 
fluency. She has been teaching singing for forty-three 
years. For twenty years she was professor at the Vienna 
Conservatoire, for three years at Cologne, and for the 
last twenty years she has been in Paris. Among her 
pupils have been Mme. Kraus, Mme. Gerster, Mme. 


Eames, Mme, Calve, Mile, Sybil Sanderson, and Mme. — 


Melba. 

Her real title is the Marquise de Castrone, for her 
husband is a member of the aristocracy, but she prefers 
to be called Mme. Marchesi—the name she has made 
famous. 


od 
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PRACTICAL POINTS BY EMINENT TEACHERS. 





How to PRActIcr. 
MADAME A. PUPIN. 


PRACTICE means to some merely the employment of a 
certain number of minutes or hours listlessly going 
through exercises and pieces, with the satisfied feeling that 
one has done his duty ; to others it means the hard prac- 
tice of exercises and pieces, with the discouraged feeling 
that the goal is as far offas ever. What one needs to feel 
after practice is the glow of conscious progress permeat- 
ing his whole being, looking forward with longing to the 
next day’s practice, instead of with the listlessness or 
loathing that accompanies any but progressive practice. 

What one needs in practice is to have a distinct object 
or aim in view ; it may be precision, brilliancy, velocity, 
evenness, or lightness. It would be well if each student 
were to make out for himself a study plan, with the 
finger exercises and portions of pieces to be practiced each 
day, with the object aimed at in each day’s practice, 

If one were to practice a study the first day with the 
sole idea of memorizing the notes, the second day to 
secure correctness of touch, time, fingering, and dynamic 
signs, the next day aiming at velocity forte, the next day 
velocity piano, and so on, including the different aims to 
be embodied in the study, the progress made in each 
day’s practice would be far more satisfactory than if one 
divided the attention on the different points which 
together constitute perfection. 

In the beginning of practice on any passage aim at one 
thing at a time ; later the practice may take in two or 
more aims, till at last the fingers automatically perform 


their duty, leaving the mind free to conceive the inter- 
pretation. 


PLAYING Av Siaur. 
BY CARL W. GRIMM, 
THE ability to perform a piece of musi 
: usic well at 
sight is often considered a natural 1a 


memory ; although sight- reading 
able and valuable. 


and attention upon the 
portant requirement. js 
board. But one who has 
pon the keys cannot make 


music before him. Another im 
that the player master the key 
his eyes habitually pinned u 
a good sight-reader, 


To come right down to the point, a player’s sight-read- 
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ing represents 


none hada more exalted opinion of it tha 


musician, Carl Gottlieb Freudenberg, 


just what he is truly master of. Perhaps 


n that excellent 
of Breslau, who 


gave yearly exhibitions, in which the pupils of his school 
showed their actual ability by playing music at sight ; 


the music was selected according to 


their respective 


grades. He declared that only then pupils showed what 
they really knew and could do, and that sight-reading 
represents the knowledge and ability they have at their 


fingers’ ends. A merchant might call it 


the cash on hand. 


Practice can develop and improve sight-reading. It is 
necessary to know all the major and minor chords and 
their inversions; likewise the dominant seventh chords 
of each key; then all the scales. Further, a thorough 
knowledge and feeling of time (meter and rhythm) is 


necessary. Practice sight-reading regu 


larly ; play music 


of every description. Playaccompaniments, instrumental 
duos, trios, ete.; piano duets, the primo as well as se- 


condo parts. Liszt was compelled by 


his father to play 


at sight every day, and no doubt this regular practice 
helped a great deal to enable him to perform those mar- 
velous feats of sight-reading recorded in his biographies. 

Play music at sight that is a grade or two below your 
standing. Play it over three times. Play slow the first 
time. Look at the tempo, time, and key signatures. 


Look through the piece before startin; 


g it. Then play 


without stops, do not mind mistakes ; correct them when 


you practice. Keep on, don’t be afra 


id of approaching 


difficult places. Determination to keep up does won- 


ders, for ‘‘ well begun is half done.” 


SHE Dip Nor WAnT REpossE. 


BY MARIE MERRICK, 


“You are always urging the importance of ‘ repose’ 
in piano-playing, Mrs. Merrick, and Ido n’t want repose!” 
This from a young lady whose habitual condition was one 
of such nerve and muscle tension that she was completely 


exhausted after her practice hours, 


She actually so 


strained the muscles of her eyes by staring fixedly at the 
notes, that it became necessary for her to consult an oc- 
ulist and wear glasses ; and once, after a prolonged period 
of dress-making, she was again obliged to seek medical 
advice for a serious soreness and stiffness of the jaws 


caused by holding them rigidly set wh 


ile sewing. 


For years she had sought by pounding the piano to 
elicit the musical quality of tone of which she had so 
clear a conception that she instantly recognized it in the 
playing of others, but which her own habitually tense 
condition effectually prevented. She had also contracted 
a habit of hurried, superficial practice. Yet she did n’t 
want repose! Observing my dazed, mystified expression, 
she proceeded : ‘‘I understand that what you mean by 
‘repose’ is a sweet, genile, quiet style of playing, and I 
do not like that style. I admire force, fire, brilliancy.”? 

She had probably coupled my sermons on repose with 
the course I had thought best to pursue with her—a 
course of special training in general relaxation, both in 
attitude and action, of constant demand for sweet mu- 
sical quality of tone, Striving ever to show the relation 
existing between the two. The pieces given had been 


for the most part such as would demand 


delicacy of touch, 


and clearness and sweetness rather than brilliancy and 
sonority of tone-quality. In seeking the latter at once, 


she would undoubtedly have suffered 
lapse into her pounding style. 


an immediate re- 


Her definition of Tepose was a salutary lesson to her 
teacher on the importance of being sure that the adult 
as well as the child-pupil always grasps our true mean- 
ing ; also of giving Teasons, as far as possible, for certain 


methods of procedure demanded by the exigencies of 


individual cases. Since that experience I have been ex- 


tremely careful to explain to pupils that the “ 


to be aimed at is the Tepose of strength 
that is, 


The repose to be sought I liken to 


repose ” 


i 4b , hot of weakness ; 
1 18 a repose having its source in a con 


of a goodly fund of reserve force and a degree 
of self that includes likewise & control both 
instrument and one’s auditors. Such contro 
farthermore, such capacity for complete self: 
will that inspiration can have free inflow, t 
of the music can enter into and hold full 


sciousness 
of control 
of one’s 
1 means, 
surrender at 
hat the spirit 
possession of us. 
play about it. I 





explain that this kind of repose has its source in acon. __ | 
sciousness of reserve force, and a degree of self-contro] 

that likewise includes control of instrument and audience ; 

a control, furthermore, that can aé will surrender self ang 
command the negative condition indispensable to the in- 

flow of inspiration, to the complete possession of the 
interpreter by the spirit of the composer. 


* * 
* * * 


ESSENTIALS. 
JOHN €. FILLMORE. 


THERE are two prime essentials of good piano playing ; 
1. Musical inielligence ; 2. Technic. Nobody can play 
without technic; but without musical perception and 
comprehension technic is utterly without significance, 
Technic is a means of expression ; but if one have no 
ideas to express, or if he fail to comprehend the ideas of 
others, of what possible use is his technic? At besthis — 
performance can be nothing more than an empty and 
unmeaning jingle. 

I know of several teachers of reputation whose teach- 
ing begins with technic ; and, so far as I can see, it ends 
there. I have seen their work in the earlier grades, and 
from those up to the point where the pupils performed 
in public works of the grade of the Liszt ‘‘ Rhapsodies” 
and other virtuoso pieces. In every case I have found 
the playing mechanically correct, clear, sometimes 
brilliant, but always unsympathetic, unimaginative, un- 
inspiring. The teachers were successful in accomplish- 
ing the end at which they aimed, for they evidently had 
made no point of imaginative playing. In fact, at least 
one of these teachers certainly has not the remotest con- 
ception of such a thing as poetic interpretation. 

On the other hand, there are teachers who aim first of 
all at developing the musical perception and comprehen- 
sion ; then making the pupil see that musical ideas can- 
not possibly be interpreted except through the acquire- 
ment of technic, and thus affording a motive for technical 
study and practice. This is undoubtedly the logical 
order. Repeating words, or notes, when you have noth- 
ing to say is nothing but parrot talk ; it is simply sense- 
less and unmeaning gabble. First ideas, then the mode 
of expression ; that is the natural order of development. 
Give the child an idea which he earnestly desires-to ex- 
press and you can teach him more about talking in five 
minutes than in five weeks of learning to repeat mechan- 
ically words which have no meaning for him. Just so it 
isin music. Give a child musical ideas which he longs 
to embody in tones, and you can teach him technic fast 
enough. Begin at the other end and you may get 4 
technic like that of a music-box, only somewhat inferior 
and less infallible, but you will never get music. 


: 


























* * 
* * * 


HABIT. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


NOTHING so favors solid work as getting at it with reg- _ 
ularity. This should be a fundamental habit. And 
habit-formation is worthy of much consideration. Psy- 
chologists, in discussing this question, have never failed 
to point out the necessity of cultivating habits of high ~ 
order. They lead to life of high order. Bz 

The later in life we turn the attention to habit-forma 
tion, the more difficult it is to succeed. Children readily 
undertake and succeed in new tasks. But the adult 
mind is slow to take on either new activities or radically 
new opinions. However, one whose brain is active an 
who perceives the necessity of a new acquirement may 
succeed by indomitable perseverance. The points t0 
keep in mind are these : ; 

1. Become familiar with every condition of thought 
and action entering into the desired. habit. 

2. Frequently go over all the conditions mentally. ; 

3. Let the first performances of the habit be as regular 
as possible so far as place, time, and surroundings are 
concerned. 

4. Avoid, consequently, spasmodic attempts. 

As to undoing habits, a writer in a fasat paper (The 
Youth’s Companion) has said: ‘It is possible by @ st 
preme effort of the will to overcome the tendency to ceF 
tain actions and lines of thought.’’ And further: ‘‘It 8 
possible by continued and diligent application in another, 
and as far as possible opposite, direction to countera' 
the influence already established in the brain by a give2 
undesirable habit.?? 

In this same connection it may not be amiss tote 
member what a well-known American humorist has 
written : “A habit cannot be thrown out of the window 
it must be coaxed downstairs a step at a time.” 








The Musical Listener 
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CoNSIDERING that an insight into the life and emo- 
tions of genius gained by the publication of the private 
correspondenee of celebrated people has become one of 
the literary features of our day, the Listener feels sure of 
the interest and importance of two letters in his posses- 
sion which have never been seen by half a dozen people. 
These letters illustrate what will and determination can 
do for an artist between the ages of sixteen and fifty-five. 

Thirty-nine years ago, out in Chicago, there lived for a 
time a girl of sixteen whose marvelous voice was not so 
marvelous then, and whose childish pride was deeply 
afflicted by the way her guardians compelled her to wear 
her hair down her back in a braid when she sang in 





’ public (which they occasionally permitted her to do), so 


that she might seem even younger than she was, enhanc- 
ing the market-value of the voice thereby. At the same 
house where she boarded lived a lad whose home was in 
the East, but who had been sent to Chicago by his 
father to learn business in the mercantile house of a 
friend. This lad was the singer’s own age, a natural 
lover of music, and deeply sympathetic with the in- 
dignity of that hair braided down the back when the 
owner of the hair and voice deemed herself quite grown 
up and worthy a mature style of head-dress. 

This sympathy, along with other things, drew these 
two young people into an intimate friendship, which has 
lasted without a break during the thirty-nine years 
which have turned the little singer into the most cele- 
brated diva of the last half of the century (known as 
Adelina Patti to the public), and the boy into a sub- 
stantial business man in a great metropolis. 

The first of my interesting letters, of the braid down 
her back, was written by Patti to her chum when 
they were first separated. It is a childish effusion, even 
more immature than her years at that time. The writ- 
ing is unformed, and the spelling not impeccable, but the 
same childish spontaneity of feeling and grace of ex- 
pression are visible that are always apparent in her later 
life and letters. 

No one who knows much of her inner life can doubt 
Patti’s loyalty to her friends. When she became a 
celebrated diva and her boy friend had married a Boston 
lady, she shared her kindly feeling with the bride, and 
to this day few months pass without her writing to them 
in the friendliest manner. 

The second letter is one I received myself from Patti 
last year while staying in London. What a change in 
penmanship and spelling from the little old letter! The 
woman who wrote. this charming note, expressed in 
such perfect English and with fluent ease, speaks and 
writes all of the modern languages (excepting Russian, 
I believe, and a few dialects), having acquired these 
attainments in the midst of a life of labor more arduous 
than that of a domestic at service. 

The first little letter is dated from an obscure boarding- 
house in Chicago, long since passed out of existence, no 
doubt ; the last from Craig-y-nos Castle, Ystradgynlais, 
Swansea Valley, South Wales. And what a lifetime of 
hard work and triumph lies between those two headings ! 
Those who believe Patti’s voice to be a natively perfect 
instrument need only hear her tell of the technical 
training she underwent when hardly more than a child 
to be disillusioned of that idea. The secret of her tone 
perfection lay in this mechanical development when the 
larynx was young and comparatively flexible, and in the 
regularity of her daily practice, using her lungs as 
nature intended they should be used. 


x *y*y 


AN example, verging upon the mysteries of youthful 
musical precocity, which may be ‘‘the mutterings of 


genius,”” came under the observation of the Listener re- 
cently. 


: A certain piano teacher, whose wife also teaches that 
instrument and composes for it, has three sons, the young- 
est being now not quite five yearsofage. The elder boys 
accept the musical teaching their parents give them as a 
matter of course, as they do their studies at school, but 
Pethout showing in the least a predisposition for musical 
learning. Over a year ago, when the youngest boy was 
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not yet four years old, the mother asked that serious, 
thoughtful, unchildlike child if he would like to take 
lessons on the piano as his brothers did. He replied 


solemnly, ‘‘ Not yet; it is too soon.” I have played and 


Pll play for you some time,” 

The startled mother asked him when he had played, 
but the wise baby would say no more, so she ceased to 
urge him either to talk about it or to try the piano. 
Not a great while ago he went to her one day saying, 
‘* Mamma, Carl’s ready to play now. Will you teach 
Carl?”? The mother, simply by way of test, put him 
up on the piano chair. He played at first nothing more 
than the scales he had heard the other boys working 
on ; but as she has worked a little with him every day 
the boy has developed in a few months a touch and 
musicianly feeling such as neither of the other boys has 
after several years of study. When he plays his little 
duets with his mother, a look of positive inspiration 
lights up his face. All those who hear and see him play 
feel immediately the difference between him and other 
children. If this difference does not constitute genius 
some people will be very much mistaken. There is the 
same air of maturity and experience about this child’s 
playing so noticeable in the performance of Joseph 
Hoffmann several years ago, and in the latest musical 
prodigy—the boy violin virtuoso, Hubermann. Oppor- 
tunities to observe the infant workings of genius are 
rare, hence this open comment upon the unusual Ameri- 
can child. : 


* * * 


FEw people, even among professional musicians, real- 
ize the importance to a musical education of the frequent 
hearing of the best compositions. Can any one right- 
fully lay claim to a clear understanding of a great poem 
or picture with one reading and an hour or two spent 
in looking ? 

Even less can be got from one hearing of a symphony, 
and still the ery is for ‘‘Something new ! more variety.’’ 
Mr. W. H. Hadon, in his admirably written and thought 
out ‘‘Studiesin Modern Music,’’ says, apropos of this in- 
satiable craving for the novel : ‘‘ We of these latter days, 
with all the heritage of the romantic schoo] behind us, 
are less likely to condemn ideas because of their novelty. 
Indeed, some of us are inclined to err in the opposite 
direction, and permit music to be ugly, provided it suc- 
ceeds in being new.’’ 

How many musicians in’ America have heard orches- 
trally any of the symphonies besides Beethoven’s Fifth 
and Pastoral a half dozen times? Not the majority of 
them, one can venture to surmise. To be sure the sym- 
phonies can be heard in but four cities in the United 
States—still when they can be heard there isa hue and 
cry raised if a symphony or any other composition is re- 
peated in succeeding years. As the best literary advice 
is to ‘‘know a few books and know them well,’’ so it 
would seem that educationally real knowledge of a few 
of the musical masterpieces would. be of inestimable 
value to all musicians. The pianists can one and all 
know the piano arrangements of the symphonies, and 
other people can listen to such arrangements even if they 
cannot play them. 

At this point, as at most others musically, the Germans 
excel us. They know their musical literature as they 
know their Goethe, Heine, and Schopenhauer ; among 
the masses even better. 

America will some day understand music as an art ; 
now she plays with it as with any other form of pleasur- 
able dissipation, understanding the word art only as 
something applicable to paints and pictures, while music 
is—well, something to amuse, to tickle the ear, and oc- 
casionally the nerves of the spinal cord. 

We are bound to arrive sooner or later ; but never until 
Americans realize that music in its highest form is not 
meant to give pleasure as dancing or skating does to those 
who like to dance and skate. 

A solid, substantial business man was. expressing his 
dislike of symphony concerts before me the other day. 
He was well-educated and musical enough to revel in 
light operas. ‘‘I can hardly believe you when you as- 

sert that you get pleasure from listening to a symphony 
concert,” said he. “I don’t get what you call pleasure, ’’ 
I replied, ‘‘neither do I find that sort of pleasure in 


. him somewhat abruptly. 


AZ 


seeing a Shaksperian tragedy or in reading a great poem 
if ‘pleasure’ means to you merely amusement, enter- 
tainment, or physical joy. No! there are other kinds of 
joy—that of the mind and that of the soul. A symphony 
concert should be to the musician an inspiration, both in 
his work and in his life.”? But he could not understand, 
nor will he ever in his life know what I meant, because 
one side of his nature lies dormant. That it could be 
developed, I firmly believe. This man stands as a type 
of the American not yet aroused to the educational and 
moral effect of perfected art. 

Another man, inspired with a desire to make money by 
“a popular piece,’’? went in to the head of a music pub- 
lishing house armed with a truly remarkable composition. 
The publisher looked over the badly-written sheet, not 
even divided into aspecific time, and handed it back say- 
ing he could do nothing with it. The composer said, 
“* How do you know? You haven’t heard it. Let me 
play it over.’’ The publisher replied, ‘‘ It’s not worth 
while. I know what it is by reading it through. You 
have not even written it in time.’’ 

‘*Oh, that's all right,’ replied the man, ‘‘ you can 
play it in any time, waltz, polka, or two-step. I wrote 
it that way on purpose.’’? The publisher, more to get 
rid of him than anything else, said, ‘It’s too short, 
anyway.’’? ‘Too short!’’ exclaimed the other, ‘just 
keep playing it over and over then. ‘That’s all right. 
I could play it over and over all day.’’ For fear he 
might start in the publisher was compelled to dismiss 
No doubt that man was 
thoroughly in earnest. Music was to him a noise which 
he enjoyed, and in all probability a cheap print would 
have pleased him more than the highest inspiration of 
Raphael. After we step aside from the realm of special 
talent, appreciation becomes a matter of educated taste. 
America has reached the stage of desire-to-know, which 
is a long stride toward knowledge. 

May the time soon come when not only the few who 
have cried in the wilderness, but the American multi- 
tudes will also cry “‘ ViveV Art! Vive’ Art!” 

This the multitudes will never ery unless the Rennai- 
sance of Expression is at hand, which, happily, seems to 
be the case. Being now in the mechanical age of musi- 
cal instruction, we must either find again ‘“‘il bel canto”’ 
or relegate music to the deaf and dumb asylums. No 
doubt expression, under its higher-sounding name of tem- 
perament, has broadened and strengthened its meaning, 
a development anything but detrimental to its beauty 
and power. Listen to Berlioz’s defense of his extreme 
temperamental effects: ‘‘The prevailing characteristics 
of my music are passionate expression, intense ardor, 
rhythmic animation, and unexpected effects. When I 
say passionate expression, I mean an expression deter- 
mined on enforcing the inner meaning of its subject, 
even when the feeling to be expressed is gentle and 
tender, or even profoundly calm.’’ 

Few people have sufficient imagination to see musical 
pictures as Berlioz would have them do, but the great 
majority can feel their own emotional life reflected in 
tone poetry, and in the course of time our own country- 
men will feel a tone epic as influentially as they do the 
waltz or ballad form to-day. 

abe ees: es 

—How many a musician has wished that he had the 
power of flashing his thoughts on paper at the moment 
of their inspiration. The writing down of music is 
always a tiresome act, and we are reminded how slow 
and tedious the process must be to a blind musician by 
Dr. Horace Hill’s lecture on Sir George A. Macfarren. 
It was during the composition of his opera ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,”’ produced in 1860, that Sir George’s sight com- 
pletely failed, and he was compelled to relinquish the 
pen and depend on an amanuensis, to whom he dictated 
every note. Attention might here be drawn to his ex- 
traordinary powers of memory with regard to his com- 
positions. In a chorus, for instance, the voice parts 
would be dictated separately, and carefully copied into 
a score. When the chorus parts were quite complete, 
the composer would return to the beginning and dictate 
the first violin part ; then all the instrumental parts in 
the same way, until the score contained all that was 
desired. On the same plan a whole oratorio would be 
worked out. 
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FOOLS. 


——_- 


BY FRANK L. EYER. 

A MAN said to me recently, ‘ You music oe 
are about done for.” I said, ‘I don’t understand “eed 
“Why,” he said, “ with these new patents of Edison’ 
you can sit at home and hear anything you want=-band, 
orchestra, opera, vocal solos, ete.; or, you can have one oi 
those electrical appliances put on your piano, and itisn’t 
necessary for your wife and daughter to know how to 
play.” ‘The man was in earnest, too. 

A lady came recently tosee about having her daughter 
take lessons, but thought the price demanded too high. 
“Why,” said she, ‘there is a young lady over in our 
part of town who only charges 25 cents @ lesson, and she 
allows you to practice on her own piano besides.”’ Gen- 
erous soul ! 

Another lady said, some time ago, ‘I think the rea- 
son my daughter took so little interest in her music last 
year was because the pieces you gave her were too easy.” 
‘Bat, my dear madam, you know she could not even 
play those easy pieces correctly.’’ ‘ Yes, I know ; but if 
you will give her difficult music she will take more in- 
terest." Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

This advertisement appeared not long since; “ A new 
and original method by which anybody can learn to play 
the piano in a few weeks, without the aid of a teacher.”’ 
What a boon to humanity ! 

A certain music teacher had photographs taken of each 
corner of his stadio, and these he distributed among his 
friends, ‘Southeast corner of my studio; northeast 
corner of my studio."’ Sounds nice, doesn't it? This 
same teacher also makes a present to every pupil taking 
acertain namber of lessons of him. Of course the pupil 
does not pay for the present. Oh, no! 

Now these are not figments of the imagination ; they 
are facts. What does it all mean? Well, the sum and 
substance of it might be expressed if we were to say that 
all the fools are not dead yet. It means that there are 
thousands of people to whom the idea of not haying any 
hard work todo, or the idea of securing anything, be it 
wealth, or power, or learning, or only a little picture 
card, with but little outlay on their part, is very attrac- 
tive. Our people seem possessed of this gambling spirit, 
this idea of something for nothing. See how people rush 
to an opening where a paltry present or « trifling sou- 
venir is given away. Yet a good lecture, an eloquent ser- 
mon, 4 fine concert, will searcely draw a handful of peo- 
ple. Isa chromo more valuable than a few good thoughts ? 
One might think so. 

We find this state of affairs existing in every walk in 
life. We have the patent medicine man ; we have the 
cheap John merchant, who tells you his goods are just as 
good 28 some others and only cost half as much 3 we have 
the political fanatic, who advocates a wrong and ruinous 
cause ; and we have the cheap music teacher. We will 
not stop here to blame these people. They are not the 
worst fools. Your medicine man eares nothing about the 
virtues of his medicine ; your merchant nothing about 
the quality of his goods ; your politician little about the 
righteousness of his cause ; your music teacher nothing 
about the cause of art. The object of these people is 

solely to make money, and so long as people support 
them they will continue to flourish, They are fools, but 
the people who follow them are bigger fools. It is buta 
falfilment of the time-worn joke the clown always tells 
at the citeus. He is a fool for money, and the ring-mas- 
ter is a fool for the want of sense. 

é Will people never learn a few plain, indisputable, and 
inevitable facts? Will they never learn that there are 
rauaitesdedyedyrena etasyeebeterchy ila 
prohapheteget pa srt : thee cheap prices, mean 
that nothing of Bags ¢ te ere ite rede tape 
did bhed baci} bey sneene without hard work 
one. have tty in hi gp ebeby pay rire 

¢ in him no patent device or original 
method can bring it out? Will they never learn that 
machine-music is anything but music? 

let those of us who are plodding along on these old. 

Sashioned pathways be not discouraged or led astray. 
ay fa Lensahvenyitapine, and the new method, 
vice continue to grind away. We 





THE ETUDE 


Tread you that well- 
footsteps of 
rs. Rest 


have always had hand-organs. 
beaten path wherein you can yet trace the 
Bach and Beethoven, and thousands of othe ee 
assured the farther you follow it the greater will be 
not in money but in brains, and one 
cent’s worth of brains is worth fifty thousand sates 
pupils. And even that is a small jeatimante: woes 

is truth, and right is right, and they will prevail. Leave 
these fools alone ; they but dig their own grave. 

The children play upon the shore of the great sea 
that stretches far away beyond the reach of ‘human 
vision. They all wonder what lies on the other side, and 
they all long to sail on it and cross it. A few have 
little boats which they paddle about in themselves or 
hire out to others for a like purpose; but these boats are 
very frail, and nearly every day one or two of them are 
wrecked, Those who have no boats wander along the 
shore and content themselves with throwing sticks and 
stones into the water. One child has some bladders 
fastened to his shoes and essays to walk on the water, 
but he very nearly drowns and has to be rescued. 
Down to the shore comes a ruddy youth with a beautiful 
boat, and he launches it and unfurls a sail. Then he 
takes the oars and ventures far out on the deep. Some 
laugh at him, and one child offers him some bladders ; 
but the youth pays no heed to them, but rows away. 
He knows his boat is strong, and he feels that he is 
courageous-enough to meet any dangers that may arise. 
So the wind catches his sail and his boat is carried on 
further and further out on the great sea till he is lost to 
the eyes of the children on the shore. And after many 
days, he, like Columbus, discovers a new land of promise 
and beauty, and he revels in the enjoyment he finds 
there. He loves the great sea he has crossed, with all its 
storms and hardships, and is proud to think he had the 
courage to cross it to find the beauties he now possesses. 

But down on the shore of the sea the children still 
play, and throw sticks into it, and paddle about on its 
surface in their little boats, and every day some little 
child tries to walk on it with bladders, always with the 
same result. Can you understand this little fable? 


your reward, 





HARMONIC ANALYSIS. 


AN Alp To PIANO STUDENTS. 


BY A. J. GOODRICH. 





THE domain of musical art has become so vast, and its 
correlative departments so manifold, that labor-saying 
appliances and time-saving methods are absolutely in- 
dispensable. In this essay no particular reference will 
be made to technic—there are others more competent 
to speak upon that subject ; but the harmonic structure 
of music will be discussed, and, if possible, explained. 

One who has not made a Special study of this subject 
would scarcely credit the assertion that harmony forms 
the most important part of modern music. Yet this is 
true of the major portion of piano and organ compositions. 
However florid the theme may be in melodic figuration 
and however varied in rhythmic character, the hnemhonic 
basis usually consists of a few fundamental chords. 
The first requisite for the student is to know these 
fundamental harmonies, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, in all keys and modes, One must be able to 
write them correctly, recognize them readily in printed 
music, and to play them fluently in all positions and all 
keys. Thus equipped, the pianist will soon realize that 
the task of learning (understanding) such an opus as, for 
instance, the second Mazourka by Godard, is lessened by 
at least one-half. One may practice a week upon the 
cadenza in that opus if they have no method for solving 


h dd e, y ma y master 1 te 
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The simple cadence harmonies are k 
nant, dominant, and tonic. In a complete cadence the 
occur in this order. ‘These are fundamental ditdadie 
They embrace every tone in the scale of a given key, a a 
they form the harmonic basis of thousands of sii. oy - 
positions, classic as well as popular. The student is at = 
posed to be familiar with these fandamental chords. a 
least in their abstract quality. When we consider them 
more concretely, as forming a complete cadence, they 


nown to besubdomi- 


must be associated with the key in which they occur ang 
with the melody which they accompany. The scale ofa 
given key contains all its constituent elements ; so do 
the cadence harmonies. But each chord has its peculiar 
tonal significance. The harmony of the tonic represents 
repose or finality, and gives a direct key impression, 
The subdominant is retrogressive, mild, non-progressive, 
The dominant is quite opposite in effect ; 7. e., it is strong 
and positive, and represents progress or accomplishment, 

The several kinds of cadences can be found in any 
standard text book on harmony. About fifteen minutes 
of every practice hour ought to be devoted to such key- 
board harmony until the principal cadence harmonies 
can be performed readily in all keys. The great benefits 
which will result need not for a moment be doubted, be- 
cause this is the surest and most speedy means of acquir- 
ing practical musicianship. During the past ten years 
the writer has used this method with the limited number 
of pupils whom he has been enabled to instruct, and the 
results have invariably been gratifying. 

The student ought to have a practical knowledge of 
all the harmonic cadences (8 in major and 9 in minor) 
and of the parallel relations. Then, by including the 
unrelated tones above and below each harmonic part of 
the various chords, one would be fairly well equipped for 
comprehending readily the structure of music. 

Arpeggio and broken chord figures, cadences, and pas- 
sage work, must be reduced to their simplest constituent 
elements, just as a rapid, extended scale group should be 
referred to the key in which it is written. Thus the six- 
teenth notes at the close of Chopin’s E minor Concerto 
look rather formidable to one who is obliged to spell the 
passage note by note. Whereas the experienced pianist 
knows at a glance it is nothing but the major scale of E. 
He therefore plays it correctly without being com- 
pelled to read every single note. The first note and the 
last tell him all the intermediate notes in such scale 
passages. This is the secret of rapid sight-reading, and 
of the ability to perform without notes such immense 
repertories asSherwood and other high class artistsinclude 
in their concert and recital programmes. If they were — 
compelled to ‘‘commit to memory,’”? note by note, the 
principal works of piano literature they would require 
a hundred years for the task. 





———__-e-— 


LITTERATEURS AND Music.—Not long ago Mr. An- 
drew Lang declared that music is the enemy of study, 
conversation, and sleep; and now here is Mr. Crockett 
confessing himself so unmusical that he does not know 
one note from another and cannot be taught. This is 
worse than Charles Lamb, who practiced ‘‘ God Save the 
King” all his life without getting ‘“‘ within many quavers 
of it,’ and then revenged himself by calling music: 
‘‘measured malice.’”? Sir Walter Scott tells us in his 
** Autobiography ’’ that his mother was anxious that he 
“should at least learn psalmody ; but the incurable de 
fects of my voice and ear soon drove my teacher to de- { 
spair.”’ Johnson’s musical perception only went so fat 
that he could tell a drum from a trumpet ; but the Fleet 
Street bear rather gloried in his tuneless condition, for 


he declared that the practice of music was ‘‘a method of £ : 


employing the mind without the labor of thinking at 
all.”? How far Carlyle sympathizes with this view we 
may gather from his having told Joachim that he had no 
great opinion of musicians : ‘‘ they seem such a vain wind 
baggy sort of people.’? But the litterafeurs are not all 
musi¢ haters. Was it not Darwin who, having heard 
that music had an influence on plants, got somebody te 

play a bassoon for several days close to some growiDg 
beans ?— Exchange. 





—It is only by labor that thought can be made healthy, 


and only by thought that labor can be made happy oa 
John Ruskin. af 


Mrs. Gotcashe (engaging an orchestra).—What’s the 
very best musie you play ? + 

The Leader.—Um—well, I suppose the very best thing’ 
we play are the Beethoven symphonies, 

Mrs. Gotcashe.—Very well ; I want you to play a lot of 
those throughout the evening—one for each dance. 4 
don’t have anything but the best, you understand. 








TRIALS OF A STUDENT. 





BY EDITH LYNWOOD WINN. 





To one who is a close student of human nature the 
American student abroad-is a chameleon-like person, 
constantly changing his habits, dress, and manners, 
Even his provincialisms become mixed with other 
people’s provincialisms, and his ideas of real art become 
fixed only after long months of study and contact with 
good music. Immutable he could not be. His musical 
perception is a matter of slow growth, and he knows it 3 
but he longs for knowledge. 

He would become the center rush in a foot-ball game, 
the contesting teams being respectively the Old World 
and the New World. The New World is intent upon 
winning a victory through push, manly independence, 
and clear grit ; the Old World holding the ball as if afraid 
the young upstart might steal it. The New World ag- 
gressive, earnest—the Old World dignified, sufficient in 
itself, yet magnanimous. I am speaking of the study 
of music. 

Say an enterprising young man sets out from America 
with a few hundred dollars which he has earned by 
private teaching or in orchestra work. He is a violinist. 
He has had a few years of study, not consecutive, in 
some small American conservatory, and maybe he was 
for a short time the pupil of So-and-So, who had studied 
in Berlin. We will call our young man John. 

Now John’s father is the leader of a small orchestra 
ina very small town. He is a mere fiddler in every 
sense of the word ; a man who makes rosin and _ horse- 
hair to shock the auditory nerves of even the most ab- 
sorbed dancer at evening parties. The father knows that 
John will makea violinist. The boy’s fingers travel like 
a broncho over the plains when he plays in the orches- 
tra. What solos can he play? Well, all the ‘‘ Fantasies”’ 
by Singelee, De Beriot’s ‘‘ Airs,’’ and even the ‘ Caval- 
ina,’’ by Raff, so much hackneyed by amateurs. His 
solos are the marvel of the country round. He knows it. 

He is filled with a great ambition to go to Berlin. To 
be sure they told him at the conservatory in America 
that he was not ready, but he must go. 

His mother packs an old trunk that was new on her 
wedding-day, and with many tears she places therein the 
well-darned clothes, the few books and nicks that John 
loves, and yes—she does not forget a fine fruit cake 
and some home-made candy, for every boy has a sweet 
tooth. 

The boy had little schooling of the kind that matures 
the mind and fits one to deal with the weightier prob- 
lems of human life ; the ethical value of public school 
work has not presented itself too strongly to him, but he 
is a good boy. 

Nor has John had any religious training worthy of the 
name. His mother is a hard-working woman, and, as 
Many mothers feel, she did not seem to get close enough 
to her boy in thought, but she loved him. 

The time came for leave-taking. John sat on the 
piazza in a red painted arm-chair. He had a big lump 
in his throat as he waited for the stage. He would not 
ery ; that were unmanly. j 

“Be a good boy, J ohn,’’ she whispered, the mother, as 
the stage pulled up. He kissed her quickly and jumped 
in the stage for a drive of 3 miles in a September rain. 

He saw a blue gingham apron held up to a worn face 
—the head of his mother also, prematurely gray, bent 


With sobbing. He dared not look longer. His father 


Shook his hand, a whip cracked, John was off. 

Itseemed almost a dream, so fast the train flew to 
New York, and before he knew it he was on a trans- 
Atlantic steamer. 

The: first day out one makes many acquaintances. 
John did. There were on board a number of students 
going to Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, and Brussels. He 
tells one or two of them that he wishes to enter the 
Hochschule in Berlin. 

Now some of these students have been in Berlin before. 
They know how exceedingly difficult it is even for one 
who has studied for some time in Berlin to be admitted 
to this school. The very finest teachers in Berlin are 
there, and the expense of attending the school being about 
$6000 a year, itis necessary to have a very high standard. 


THE ETUDE 


John hears his student friends play. He does not see 

why he has not as much technic, if not as much nor as 
fine tone quality, as these students, Often heis prevailed 
upon to play, and he thinks these fellows like to hear 
him play. 

On arrival in Berlin he seeks a boarding place. Not 
being a girl, he thinks it is not necessary to enter a pen- 
sion. He finds a room on a quiet street and pays some- 
thing like $18 or $20 a month for board and room. That 
is not bad. 

And now he goes to the Hochschule, a day before the 
examinations, having spent a few days in hard practice 
meanwhile. He finds that he must apply by letter. On 
the morning of the examination he finds his name num- 
ber forty among a long list of applicants for the violin 
department. Some of those names might well belong to 
the Old Testament, thinks John, so outlandish and un- 
pronouncable do they look to him. He has practiced 
too much ; his arm is so lame he can hardly lift it—his 
left arm. He is quite fearful of the result. 

His appetite has left him, gray spots flit before his eyes, 
and there are ringing sounds in his ears. Courage ! thy 
name is Yankee. John goesin. He seesonly Kreutzer’s 
40 Etudes and the First Concerto by De Beriot, which he 
has resolved to play. 

He enters the room allotted to young men. There 
is pandemonium let loose. Russians, Germans, Poles, 
Englishmen, Americans greet him. Pent-up emotions, 
high ambitions are expressing themselves in Beethoven 
sonatas, Spohr, Wieniawski, Bach, Mendelssohn, and 
everybody else. 

Occasionally a feeble adagio from some overworked 
and sensitive student with long hair betrays intense de- 
spair, and anon a wild strain of Vieuxtemps shows that 
one heart at least is on fire. 

John staggers against the wall, but recovers himself 
suddenly and greets his contemporaries. 

He takes out his violin, feels of its neck, touches the 
strings softly. He a nonentity amid this galaxy of 
talent, but he is a true-born American. 

He sees a goodly number of young ladies in a neigh- 
boring room. They are, in the usual feminine manner, 
pacing the floor, indulging in hysterical giggles, warming 
their hands at a stove entirely without heat. They are 
nice girls, John thinks ; and so they are, and sensible. 

The long day passes ; he is not called upon to play 
until late in the afternoon. In the meantime he has 
refreshed himself with soup and Britchen from a neigh- 
boring restaurant. 

His time comes. A stout gentleman, who reminds 
one of a town-crier, comes to the door and in stentorian 
tones shouts ‘‘ Herr Brown !”’ That is our John. 

There was another John Brown fired by a great ambi- 
tion. You know him—at Harper’s Ferry. Well, with 
something of his bravery, John goes forth. He passes 
through the room where the young ladies. eye him in 
commiseration. He enters the “‘ holy of holies,’’? music- 
ally speaking (I mean not sacrilege), the room where 
the examination is held. : 

Ata long table, note-books before them, sit perhaps eight 
gentlemen, and at their head one whose hair shows the 
frosts of age, yet whose keen eye shows no sign of dimin- 
ishing fire, and whose broad chest isas firm as that of a 
man of thirty years. He sits erect and dignified. One 
knows at once he is not to be trifled with, this man of 
men, Joseph Joachim, the greatest living violinist and 
teacher, the man who by his enemies is called narrow 
and pedantic, by his pupils loved and honored and trusted 
in all things. 

Our John approaches, makes a bow to Professor 
Joachim, who asks him in German what he is about to 
play. John is not yet eonversant with this ‘‘ diabolical 
language ’’ as Berlioz once wrote to Wagner, and he does 
not know that a knowledge of the language is necessary 
to admittance to the Hochschule. 

Professor Joachim repeats the question in English, and 
John, all unconscious, replies “‘ the First Concerto by De 
Beriot.”’ j 

He does not see the smiles of surprise and pity that 
overspread the faces of the other professors. He does 
not know that Beethoven, Bach, and a few more truly 
great men are the gods of the German peeeae 

He began. He did not; play like ‘‘some conqueror 
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traversing a battle-field,’’ as Dr. Harreir has said of 
another. He had little tone, but there was a manly in- 
dependence about him which won the respect of the kind 
professors. He was even allowed to play two pages, but 
Professor Joachim, with all his kindness, could not stand 
those tenths that must come, and he rapped on the table: 
That is enough. What is your age?” ‘* Twenty,” 
said John, as he went out. 

On Saturday at twelve he goes to hear the ‘decision 
of the court,’’ as it were. He hears that only 12 stu- 
dents out of 43 applicants have been admitted. 

He is very weak. He ascends the stairs and in his 
turn goes into the room where his fate is to be made 
known. 

There sits Professor Joachim, erect in chair, a large 
book before him. In that book, neatly written, are 
names—yes, names. “What is your name??’’ says 
Joachim. ‘‘ John Brown,’’ was the feeble reply. 

Joachim turns the leaves slowly. How can he be so 
long about it! He finds it, points to it. There is a 
red line under the name above it but no red line under 
John’s name. 

No red line! A boy's fond hopes blasted! Over 3000 
miles from home and no red line! There were no tears 
in the blue eyes of our John as Professor Joachim said 
kindly, “‘I am very sorry, but we cannot admit you.’ 

““Thank you,’’ said John, as he started out. ‘One 
moment,’’ said Joachim. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
now?” “Study, of course ;’’ the blue eyes flashed. 
“With whom?’? “I don’t know,’ was the reply. 
‘Well, go to Professor X or Y or Z,’’ this all in an ex- 
ceedingly business-like yoice. What did disappointment 
mean to a young boy ! 

It meant so much that as John went out of the door, a 
big lump in his throat, he saw nothing but a blue- 
checked apron held up to the tearful face of a gray-haired 
woman. How bad mother will feel, he thought. 

You who have seen that picture at the World’s Fair, 
I believe in the Holland collection at the Art Gallery, 
‘Leaving Home,’’ remember the face of the boy and 
his mother. That was our John’s face on this day at 
the Hochschule. I could moralize, but I will not. 

John goes out into the air and looks up at the simple 
building, narrow veranda, and Corinthian pillars. ‘It’s 
plain enough,’”’ says he; *‘ our conservatories in America 
are grander looking ; but I’ll be in there some day.” 

Perhaps he goes to that large-hearted teacher, Carl 
Halir, now in America, or maybe to Johan Kruse, the 
warm friend of every American boy or girl who is so 
fortunate as to study with him, perhaps to Wirth, who 
will make him work till his fingers ache, but at last he 
finds himself in the Hochschule. 

In course of time he graduates, after having had the 
advantage of study for some time with Joachim himself. 

By and by he returns to America. If he is honest, and 
he is, he will faithfully follow the teachings of his pro- 
fessors in Berlin, but it will be up-hill work to elevate 
public taste in his home and vicinity. 

He has been artist enough to absorb, without being a 
mimic or a machine. 

He teaches, leads an orchestra, helps young boys to 
find delight and pleasure in real music, gives them an 
impetus to further study. They come to Germany by 
and by, and so the circles widen and maybe the dear 
old white-haired mother says with truth some day : 
“Our John is a great man,”’ for so he is in his high pur- 
pose, the moral elevation of society through musie. 

‘Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that 
around every circle another can be drawn.’’ 


BERLIN, December, 1896. 


—Anton Briickner, the musical composer, who died 
recently in Austria, was so enthusiastic that once he 
began playing it was exceedingly difficult to stop him. 
He once competed for the post of court organist at 
Vienna, each candidate being allowed twenty-five 
minutes, and played for over an hour before the judges 
could stop him. Once at the Crystal Palace he played 
until he exhausted the organ-blowers and the wind gave 
out. j 
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CONDUCTED BY H. W. GREENE. 





Tue TecuNic of DELIVERY. 

Tun technic of delivery comprehends the purely 
mechanical side of singing. It includes all the require- 
ments along the line of physical development as a 
foundation for tone production as well as its intelligent 
application. It is related to the various forms which 
have arisen during the growth of song, by which greater 
variety, intensity, and dexterity are employ ed to convey 
to the ear the ideas awaiting expression 1 the words 
and music, with what is known as effect. BS 

Fifect is a very elastic term when coupled with its 
qualifying adjectives, but is most direct and strong when 
used alone. Effect depends as much, and more, upon a 
perfect grasp of the technic of delivery than upon the 
emotional side commonly alluded to as expression. It 
relates definitely to the value of technical training. 

The technic of delivery comprehends also the various 
embellishments. These are not only important as graces 
of infinite variety, but from a historic standpoint. 
They mark with great distinctness what, at one period 
in the development of vocal music, was considered form, 
and beyond which boundaries writers of the lesser scope 
presumed not to venture, and designate the freer and 
leas conventional modes employed by the more daring 
writers, whose larger insight into the possibilities of 
musical expression prompted them to bring into use new 
and antried effects. 

Aside from their historic value, they exist as living 
and vital necessities to the traditional presentation of 
numerous classic productions of the age which may be 
called the Middle Musical. 

We look to Italy as the source of all established 
traditions in the use of embellishments. Editors, in 
their efforts at vitaperation, have resorted to what is 
known as the “‘ deadly parallel ”’ to silence their political 
opponents. We will command the living and illumi- 
nated parallel existing between all the arts, up to the 
point where technic becomes the slave instead of the 
master of the imagination, not to silence but to inspire 
those who have the all-things needful for success except 
persistence. Persistence is the only soil favorable to the 
growth of the trees belonging to the genus Technic. 
And even when once fully cultivated and developed, and 
the grateful fruits partaken of, they yield in decreasing 
measure unless watered, pruned, and tended with the 
same diligence that was exerted in bringing them to 
maturity, We who worship at the shrine of Apollo, are 
not the only pilgrims who must make the sacrifice to 

obtain the blessing. 

In painting, the greatest masters are those who have 
made the greatest sacrifices ; and the years devoted to 
form in drawing and to anatomy, as essential to truthful 
portraiture of Nature in all her bewilderment of variety, 
before the fascinations of color are even suggested to the 
student, give the ambitious and anticipant singer ample 
sources from which to draw examples of the one im- 
portant question of persistence. 

Guido, the celebrated Italian painter, worked steadily 
at his art from nine years of age until twenty-five, 
before commanding even the respect of his fellow- 
students. This was his foundation period ; fifteen years. 
From then on as his studies advanced he began to excite 
favorable comment. Michaelangelo fought his way to 
the front through years and years of persistent study in 
the face of the most powerful opposition from his family. 
It will be found that most of the noted painters expended 
from fifteen to twenty years in technical work before 
they could lay legitimate claim to artistic prosperity. 
Ruskin tells us that the chief want of the present day is 
vy of solemnity and definite purpose in the study of 
a 
: In our own art-sphere the history of any great success 
is the history of persistent self-denial, with success as the 
objective point. Those who listened to the prodigious 
and almost superhuman attainments of Paganini on his 
violin, forgot, while under the spell of his art, the many 
cruel days he spent behind the prison bars with only his 
instrument asa companion. Beethoven carried his melo- 
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pout in his head or in his pockets for months, and 


ake eling and rewriting them, 


sometimes for years, remod : 
until the original thought was almost unrecognizable, 


before he permitted the world to hear them, and scoffed 
at the idea of his having a talent for any thing but the 
severest labor in the field in which he won paramount 
distinction. eae a. 

How ruthlessly the critics pronounce their dictum 
upon the pianist who essays to entertain and reer © 
by his masterful interpretation of great musical works ; 
a lack of control here, a false note there, an imperfect 
reading of the score, the uncouth treatment of a oe 
passage, or irreverent disregard of the composer 8 
thought, invite sure and swift condemnation. Can one 
who would play the piano disregard the slow and labor- 
ious process of technical and mental growth ? : 

Behold, how narrow has become the ledge upon which 
the great singer of to-day must stand, and how much 
more bitter the fight for a foot-hold thereon. And why ? 
Because art and the masses are approaching nearer and 
nearer year by year: It no longer occurs that a great 
singer can land upon our shores and command the adula- 
tion of hero-worship that was accorded to Jenny Lind 
upon her first appearance here. The public of to-day 
are nearer to the art standard, because of their apprecia- 
tion and understanding of it, than they were then. 
What was phenomenal then is demanded now. We 
who dream of listening to some entrancing voice as 
beautiful as hers, have only to step into the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, and hear the great artists 
who are there, a number of whom, had they been 
dropped into our midst forty years ago, under as able 
management as hers, and found us in the conditions 
which then obtained, their fame would certainly have 
been no less. To be sure, the charming character and 
personality of the woman may be exceptional ; history 
will make the comparison between her and our present 
great artists. All who have read the life of Jenny Lind, 
however, have read of her persistence, of her discourag- 
ments and early failure, the misfortune of the loss of 
her voice, and determination to succeed in spite of all 
obstacles. Success comes not from coaxing, but by coer- 
cion. 

The technic of delivery, which in the latter part of its 
development must proceed, hand in hand, with the tech- 
nic of expression, is necessarily distinct and characteris- 
tic in that its requirements are comprehended by physical 
development. We have all learned that the first step is the 
production of a good tone ; having that, what use shall 
we make of it? In itself it must be pure, but the ear 
will fatigue of a tone, it matters little how pure or 
beautiful. It must have color, and variety in stress. A 
dark color for the deeper emotions, a light color with 
which to tell the simpler and happier stories of life. 
Tone must have stress, which makes contrast possible, so 
that the rendering shall not become monotonous. Light 
and shade is the rule in art, as well as in life. Its at- 
tainment is imperative. The voice must be so controlled 
as almost unconsciously to vary the quantity and quality 
to meet the many moods demanded by the text, and this 
must all be done easily and naturally. People only enjoy 
hearing a tone when the singer enjoys producing it. Can 
this be gained in a few months of practice ? 

: Agility.—How few singers possess it ; how many crave 
it or deplore the lack of it! That easy rippling of the 
voice actoss the scale ; executed with such apparent un- 
eeapri ped a bE hearer i charmed into forgetful- 
enjoyment possible. It is Hittin euedlenys 
from one note to “its paitegs HEE siftas eee 
smoothly ; the difficulties iene 
one or TE notes. The ale i PLES Hoc biay 
to the requirements of a fle ry ertad wiiar 
color or stress becomes a matt: ti pee seoen 
wet tebisay baneyy ma er of difficulty after four or 
full octave of the wets tied tig tmpessibility when a 
be said, then, of the ch i i aera tee eae 
their poset le mutabili PETS Tuns and atpeggios in all 
frequently, over the a!) pores bees. a6 they are, 
wish to bay a singer th fi faite ue youe? Do you 
her scales are nue aad eakg bef te taaaat eee ak 
ing ; for to attain thi bem mbdereelhyes oa ieee 
not Niet months ta atiey smog: she has spent 

years, and it is her greatest pride. 


The portamento, that most seductive, evasive, and 
delicious of all the embellishments, the golden link, 
when artfully employed, by which so many gems of 
thought and tone are connected. The never-failing jn- 
dex to the delicacy of the physical organization as well 
as its spiritual or mental counterpart. The portamento 
of the singer to the true musician is as the pulse of the 
patient to his physician. It demands the consummate 
physical as well as the most refined mental control. 

Staceato.—How sensitive is even the uncultivated ear 
to the slightest deflection from the key when the staccato 
is attempted. What instrument approaches the voice in 
the transcendent charm of this embellishment? The 
flute comes nearest, but when executed by the greatest 
master on the most perfect flute, it is hardly to be com- 
pared in purity and beauty with a voice in the same 
passage. When Melba and the flute are competing in 
that graceful cadenza in the mad-scene from “ Lucia,” T 
think there is hardly a musical listener but regrets that 
the sputtering flute is not omitted and her matchless 
staccato enjoyed by itself. Think you the staccato is to 
be had for the asking? Practice it for a few years and 
then tell me. 

the Trill.—Not useful, but beautiful. Kellogg told me 
that it took her ten years of persistent practicing to accom- 
plish the trill. Others gain it more quickly. When it 
comes in its perfection, to the listener, the trill seems to 
trillitself ; to the performer it is her signature to the fact 
that she has complied with the inexorable law of com- 
pensation existing between persistence and the climax of 
colorature. 

Pupils confront their teachers with the question, 
‘‘How long will it take me to learn to sing?’ and 
the look of incredulity that follows the teacher’s apology 
for being ignorant on this subject is quickly observable. 
Their eyes dilate when they enlarge upon the intensity 
of their earnestness—how they are willing to work; 
what they are anxious to do ; how much patience they 
have to wait ; only can they be sure that ultimately the 
reward will come. The teacher is not surprised at the 
second or third lesson, when the pupil asks how soon she 
can take a song, often saving them the trouble of mak- 
ing aselection. The teacher reflects on the immutability 
of the law of average, when, at the expiration of a quarter 
or two, the pupils ask if a position cannot be secured for 
themin achurch, But the climax of such, not by any 
means infrequent experiences, is reached when the pupils 
ask if they are not able to teach a few beginners, to help 
them pay for their own instruction. 

We must remember that not one, but a circle of re- 
quirements must dovetail perfectly to make a career 
dimly possible, and that these are well-nigh useless 
without self-denial and persistence. Least among these 
requirements is voice. A musical nature or temperament 
is of the first importance ; intellectuality must follow ; 4 


sense of rhythm is next ; health and physique must not : 


be overlooked, and patience belongs to the catalogue of 
qualifications, without all of which a beautiful voice 
werealmost a misfortune. I believe, notin the necessity 
of finding these qualities prominent before encouraging 


one to take up the study of singing, but the promise of 


their existence must not be wanting, and why? Have I 
not shown you that success as a singer can be attained 
only through self-denial and extraordinary effort? Shall 
we, upon strict self-examination, attempt to decoy 
Success from her almost unattainable height when we 
are wanting in any of the physical or mental qualities 
which must combine to win her favor? The technic of 
delivery is of no avail as our master. To those wh? 
will succeed, he must be met and overcome ; his relations 
must be those of a servant. 
lation which makes it possible for you to command, not 
only respect for your industry, admiration for your art, 
but that other less important but much sought-after 
sign of success, money. 

It would seem that in my portrayal of the difficulties 


confronting would-be singers my object had been to dis 1 


courage. Let me assure you with the small voice, YoU 


with the husky voice, you with the unmusical voices 


that voice is the least important among all the require 


ments of success. Let me testify to my faith in the — 
possibilities of your growth as singers by assuring ye 
that many of our most excellent artists began the 


It is this reversal of Te 










study with just such voices. It is not voice alone upon 
which you must depend to bring you success. You 
must face the real needs of your profession. You must 
value, and cultivate because you value it, a deeper in- 
sight into the intellectual side of your work. You 
must appreciate the importance of physical soundness, 
mental and moral qualities, and, above all, over all, 
patience and persistence. 
(To be concluded.) 


SHALL WE ENCOURAGE OUR GIRLs To Stupy VocAL 
Music WITH A VIEW TO AN OPERATIC CAREER? 


Yes, if they possess sufficient courage to enter a field 
where the proportion of successes to failures is one in 
five thousand. 

Yes, if they would consider a subordinate part in a 
subordinate operatic organization a success, and be satis- 
fied with it. 

Yes, if they have sufficient mental and physical 
strength to meet the demands made both upon their 
minds and bodies ; equal, no doubt, to the demands of 
any other five professions selected at random. 

Yes, if they have a voice. (The writer means by that 
a voice. ) 

Yes, if they are willing to take the chances, which 
are ninty-nine to one against them, of its being injured 
by their own carelessness, a teacher’s stupidity, or 
accident. 

Yes, if in taking the hazard, they are willing to sac- 
Tifice for its attainment absolutely everything desirable 
in home life, social ties, and many other incidental 
pleasures. 

Yes, if they have a bank account sufficiently large 
to warrant such a risk and to feed the rapacious greed 
of the managers, if they should chance to arrive suffi- 
ciently far in the direction of success to make it neces- 
sary for them to consider such individuals. 

Yes, if they can contemplate unshrinkingly the de- 
moralizing influence of the theater, the manager, and 
the general artistic environment. 

Yes, if they have measured the influence of such a 
career upon themselves, their characters, their posterity, 
and find such a prospect cheerful. 

And finally, yes, if the plaudits of the masses afford 
the highest satisfaction ; if the glamor of the artificial 
life behind the footlights is sweeter, holier, truer, nobler, 
higher than the ideal, real, natural, healthful life in 
one’s home and among one’s friends, then, by all means, 
yes. 

Have I, in my series of affirmatives, degraded the 
operatic art? Are there not women who have achieved 
artistic greatness and yet not sacrificed their nobility ? 
Yes, but so few that when we apply all the tests pertain- 
ing to purity, womanliness, dignity, and righteousness, 
the examples which this entire century afford us show 
® lamentable minority. The doubt is not that the 
emoluments are not commensurate with the effort, or that 
artistic excellence in itself is not only noble but elevat- 
ing; the question is, are not the isolated examples of 
true greatness so tremendously out of proportion to the 
number who enter the field and attain even to that 
qualified and questionable condition known as dis- 
tinction that to face such responsibility requires more 
courage than most judicious guardians or parents possess ? 

The palliative truth concealed in this array of for- 
midable but not unreasonable opposition to an operatic 
career is that ambition is a most commendable quality, 
and should by no means be stifled, and if operatic 
longings furnish an impetus to serious effort it would be 
better in many cases to encourage such aims than to 
deaden the impulse. The benefit would certainly he a 
more definite and higher grade of attainment, and if the 
ideal type of artist were in every case the goal the 
failure to attain it would be offset by the consciousness 
on the part of the students that they had at least profited 
by the discipline, and reached a higher plane of musical 
thought than they might otherwise have done; or, if 
their efforts were crowned with success, and they found 
on nearer approach to a career it was incompatible with 
their code of worthy living, it could then be abandoned. 

In dismissing the subject we desire to emphasize our 
belief in the greatness of dramatic art, when considered 
‘part from its traditional environment, and urge the 
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tesponsibility resting on all who aim to embrace it as a 


profession to bring to it nobility of character as well as 
artistic excellence, 


THE VALUE or MAELzEL’s METRONOME TO THE 
Vocal StuDEnt. 

MAELZEL said, when he placed his invention on the 
market, that its object was as follows : 

= First, it affords the composer of every country the 
means of indicating in a simple and decisive manner the 
degree of quickness with which their works are to be 
rendered. 

‘ Second, it aceustoms the young practitioner to a cor- 
rect observance of time, which it beats with unerring 
precision, and according to any velocity required, during 
the whole performance,”’ 

Familiarity with an invention or convenient device 
Serves to deaden our keen appreciation of its value. 
Nothing would serve to convince the musical profession 
of its utter dependence upon Maelzel’s metronome so con- 
clusively as to deprive them of it, It has become the 
key to the rhythmic thought of all great composers. 

All students of the piano and organ and conducting, or 
broader interpretation, are familiar with the traditional 
use of the metronome. It is not only a definite index to 
the tempo of all compositions worthy a place in their re- 
pertory, but is the means generally employed to aid the 
pupil in establishing or perfecting a rhythmic sense. 
It is remarkable how few musicians possess the accurate 
rhythmic quality, and at the same time how slow they 
are to become conscious of this defect, and itis only when 
temperament is weighed in the balance with the unerring 
accuracy of the metronome that one’s capriciousness be- 
comes apparent. 

Another thought in connection with rhythmic ae- 
curacy is its relentless persistence, if once it gains com- 
plete mastery of the musician. Unperfected rhythmic 
powers are less irksome than those brought to mechanical 
perfection without the added artistic touch which enables 
the artist to take justifiable liberties with them. 

The basis of perfection in rhythm is, first, absolute 
accuracy ; second, the power to trespass upon its laws 
with sufficient art and freedom to emphasize the charm 
of their elasticity. 

Notwithstanding Rubinstein’s opposition to the idea 
that vocal music is the highest type of musical expression, 
the metronome can be cited as evidence that artistic ex- 
cellence must be left more directly to the taste of the per- 
former when language becomes the added factor than in 
the instrumental field. 

The vocalist is nothing if not an elocutionist, and 
elocution, formulates its own rhythmic law, and the 
metronome bears not the slightest relation to that law ; 
hence, the higher demands made upon the vocalist are 
the ability to harmonize the exactions of the mathemati- 
cal law of construction and composition with the higher 
and less clearly defined law of speech, so gracefully that 
they shall not only appear not antagonistic, but consistent 
and co-operative. Therefore the value of the metronome 
to the vocal student can be comprehended as follows : 
By it he must develop and perfect within himself true 
and definite rhythm. Once this is accomplished he has 
no further use for it, except as an index to the thought of 
the composer. It is hardly possible that a student who 
has become thoroughly acquainted with the metronome 
marks should not be able to judge accurately of the 
tempo by simply noting the marks at the beginning of 
the movement in hand, but until this is accomplished the 
vocalist should always defer to the instrument. 


“ BaryToNE.”—At twenty-one and even an earlier age, the male 
voice should be sufficiently matured to improve under two or three 
hours daily of judicious vocal practice, rigorously systematized. 
First, have the practice hours occur as nearly as possible at the same 
period every day. Second, never practice more than fifteen min- 
utesatatime. Third, have the interval of rest exceed the interval 


of practice. 


A PLEA FOR MEDIOCRE TALENT. 


BY L. R. PITTS. 











‘C4 yIrTLE learning is a dangerous thing ’’ has so often 
emblazoned ourcopy-books, and has been flaunted in our 
faces from youth to maturity with such unflagging per- 
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sistency that few of us would have the temerity to scan- 
dalize our early training by doubting the truth of the 
doctrine or questioning its divine right to take equal 
rank with the ‘ golden rule’? and the Ten Command- 
ments. Granted that it is dangerous, so are strychnin 
and dynamite, yet they have a place among saleable com- 
modities, and are really of great use in the medical and 
chemical world. 

Much as it may be deplored, there are a great many 
individuals that are capacitated to receive only a mini- 
mum of the good things floating around in the atmosphere 
that envelops them. There are degrees of happiness in 
heaven, and yet every one is in a state of superlative 
bliss, on the same principle that though a bottle and a 
cask be each filled to overflowing, the latter will contain 
an exuberance of contents because, forsooth, of its 
superior capacity. 

There are instances galore of music students applying 
for instruction with the statement, “I wish to learn 
just enough to play Sunday-school pieces,’’ as if they 
were in mortal agony lest, by an unwitting movement, 
they might touch some hidden spring in the Muse’s treas- 
ure-house that would cause a shower of musical nuggets 
to fill their unwilling coffers. 

If any one should come to us asking for this pittance of 
bread, shall we give him a stone? No; rather satisfy 
him, even though his ambition soar no further than the 
ability to pick out a few tunes on the instrument with- 
out knowing the name of a key. 

When a customer appears in a grocery store to pur 
chase a pound of brown sugar the grocer never presumes 
to insist that white granulated sugar is superior in 
quality, is used by all the best people, ete. He merely 
furnishes the desired article, and is sensible enough 
to know it suits the man’s taste better than any other. 

Some small brains are happy in the belief that they 
live in an intellectual mansion, all turreted and be- 
columned, with jeweled walls that flash back electric 
lights, hangings of oriental richness, and carpets that 
yield to the pressure of fairy foot-falls; but, alas and 
alack! anon comes the reformer with his little mal- 
let of “ higher culture’? and knocks the glittering bau- 
ble into ruins. The mescal button of ‘‘a little learning ”’ 
has been snatched from the dreamer’s lips, and he awakes 
to find his chateau en Espagne nothing but a squalid hut 
where, in all probability, he will live forever. Here 
is where the trouble comes in. If he had possessed 
sufficient capacity to receive the higher teachings of our 
reformer, well and good ; but since he had not, why not 
let him enjoy what he did have? 

A lady who liyes in a large Southern city, and teaches 
a few music pupils as a mere supplement to her other 
work, remarked once in my hearing: ‘‘I am very popu- 
lar as a music teacher in that portion of the city. I 
know just enough, and not too much.” Her pupils 
would never have submitted to the drudgery of a 
thorough grounding in musical principles, but their 
parents were anxious for them to learn enough to enter- 
tain their friends. They did this ; they did not care to 
know more ; why not let them alone, and commend the 
teacher for having done some good in the world, for sow- 
ing a seed that will bring forth pleasure for her fellow 
mortals. 

A certain professor came to the town where I was stay- 
ing. He organizedhis pupils into an orchestra, and, after 
a few lessons, they played before admiring audiences. 
True, the guitarist manipulated his strings in such a 
manner as to bring forth extremely harsh, rasping tones, 
the time was not always as perfect as a Seidl would have 
it, ete., etc., and the majority of pieces selected would 
have failed to awaken intense enthusiasm in a Bayreuth 
audience. But what of that; they were enjoyed by the 
rustic listeners at hand a hundred-fold more than if each 
selection had come straight from the classics. 

The ‘professor’? never hampered his pupils with 
abstruse rules of touch and expression. He spent his 
midnight hours writing “‘ Dixie,’ ‘‘When You and I 
were Young, Maggie,’’ and other pieces for the use of his 
pupils, who always played from this manuscript music, 
and were never required to purchase music unless, in- 
deed, it was a 50-cent compilation of the ‘‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,”’ “* Helter Skelter ”’ variety. The professor had 
a variable system of nomenclature for the pieces he was — 
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supposed to have been the originator of, hence they were 
known as “Possum Trot Galop,’’ ‘‘Sleepy Hollow 
Mazurka,” or ‘Lick Skillet Polka,” in honor of the 
village wherein he sojourned. i 

On a certain occasion I remember hearing one of his 
best pupilsplay. She sat at the piano and went through 
a series of finger gymnastics, her long, uncut nails beat- 
ing # mournful tattoo the while, as if the lost soul of 
music were claiming a dirge from those unshorn finger- 
tips. This girl practiced three hours a day with no 
more development of touch than the progress made by a 
horse in an old-fashioned tread-mill. She fondly expects 
to goof” some day, get a few finishing touches, and 
become # great expounder of the art of Paderewski, but 
she will never be an ex-pounder till she stops playing. 
Rather a sad case, too, because I believe this girl really 
capable of learning. Right here the reformer may find 
a legitimate field. 

Prof. Knowall played at the town church during his 
monthly visits. His idea of expression tallied with that 
of some orators I have heard, who dealt either in loud 
explosives or underground mutterings. I remember 
expecially how he played a familiar hymn, striking the 
first chord with such sforzando fortissimo emphasis that 
all the congregation looked up in amazement, and play- 
ing the rest ina atyle subdued enough for an aceompani- 
ment toa marriage ceremony. 

He still has a goodly following of devotees ; worshipers, 
in truth, His pupils look up to him as the great 
Mahomet of the divine art, and his little tablets ot 
musie paper are indeed their Koran. 

Well, and what shall we do with pedagogues of this 
ilk? Shall we arise in our wrath, hang them with the 
noose of righteous indignation, and do away with the 
sort forever? Not a bit of it, since music is to be a 
universal language. Alexander Hayseed cannot possibly 
use the vernacular of a college professor, but the use of 
the English language is not forbidden him in con- 
sequence, 

Like Paul's hearers, many are not able to be fed on 
strong meat. They are babes, and need only milk for 
nourishment. ‘‘ But,” you say, “let us have sweet, 
pure milk, if it must be so, and not the sour, curdled 
stuff that oftentimes forms the only nutriment.” 
Evidently, you don’t know much about the nursery, 
Some babes thrive best on adulterated milk. The virgin 
liquid is too strong for their weak stomachs. The 
really healthy infant will grow robust in due season, 
and reach out for himself in search of a more stimulat- 
ing diet. ‘‘ But how could he recognize meat as health- 
ful when it comes on his board, if his attention had 
never been directed to it?’’ I cannot tell. 


Publisher's Wotes, 


OuR next important supplement will be a life-size por- 
trait of either Beethoven or Liszt, similar to the one of 
Mozart which appeared in the January issue. These 
supplements are really valuable,and any one, if purchased 
in an art store, would cost more than the price of the sub- 
scription to this journal for a year, 

* * * . * 

WE made mention in the January issue that we would 
offer an additional premium to the three that would send 
in the largest list of subscribers during January ; the first 
of these to be a complete ‘ Encyclopedia of Masic ”in3 
volumes. At the request of a number of persons who 
are striving for this object, the offer is extended into 
February. This seems fair to all, as the January issue 
was not out on time. We hope that during this month 
many others will enter the race, One of the other prizes 
will bea metronome ; the third remains to be chosen 
Remember that these prizes are in addition to our regular 
premium, and are given to the 3 that send in the la: 
club of subscribers. 
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* * 
* * * 


MATHEWS’ work entitled “ Music, Its Ideals and 
Methods,”’ will not be ready for some time. This work 
can be subscribed for at 65 cents, postpaid, cash with 
order ; and at the rate the orders are coming in we fee] 
our subscribers know that something valuable is comin 
This is a cheap way to form a valuable musical hie 
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+ that we offer prizes for the best essays. 
way. For par- 


Do not forge ch ig 
Ninety dollars will be distributed in this 
ticulars see announcement in another column. 


* 
a * % * 


TappeER’s ‘‘ Musical Talks to Children” will be ready 
for delivery this month. The special price on this work 
will be discontinued after this month. This is positives 
The book is entirely ready at this writing, and there can 
be no further hitch in its publication. Some of the copies 
we expect from the bindery by the tenth of the month. 
If you have not subscribed for it in advance do 80 at 
once ; itis your last chance. The special price is 50 
cents, postpaid if cash is sent with order. 


* * 
* * *% 


Wirn this month we inaugurate a voice department. 
We have for a number of years been giving desultory 
essays on, the voice. The work was not systematized 
nor under the manangement of a distinct editor. From 
this issue on we will have a regular department of the 
voice. We will give particular attention to the discus- 
sion of the practical side of voice-training. The ques- 
tion and answer feature will be made prominent, and 


. we solicit any question our readers may propound. We 


also desire free expression of opinion in regard to this 
department—we want to make it a real benefit to our 
readers. 


IF you are an active teacher or an earnest student of 
music do not let your subscription lapse. There are few 
helps to the struggling musician, and let us not give up 
anything that will assist us. What we need most is 
something to arouse us, to stimulate us to higher aims 
and to guide us in correct paths. Tur Eruper aims at 
these, so above all things keep up your subscription ; we 
will promise to do our part conscientiously. 


* * 
* * * 


Tue monthly offer of two new books for February 
will be a complete “‘ Violin Instructor,” by Tours, and 
“Dictionary of Music,” of Stainer and Barnett. The 
price of the former will be 35 cents, and of the latter 20 
cents. These monthly offers are becoming appreciated, 
and since there are only a few violin students among our 
subscribers, we will add a substitute for Tours’ Violin”? 
and give Plaidy’s ‘‘ Technic for Piano” instead, if 
desired. We have just issued a fine new edition of this 
celebrated work. The “‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms ”’ 
is one of the most popular in England, in fact, it is the 
standard one in all England. 


EREO REE 

NEVER before in the history of the world has there 
been so much music study as now. Music teachers are 
feeling the necessity of a broader culture in their spe- 
cialty, and of knowing more of the literature of their 
art, as never before. Teaching as an art is also forcing 
itself upon the attention of the profession. To meet 
these advanced demands of our times THe Erupe has 
secured a foremost writer and Specialist to conduct a 
Reider’s column. The books treated are selected from 
the most helpful works in our language, with the needs 
of our readers especially in mind. These books are such 
as will repay a studiousand painstaking reading 
study, and works on teaching as applied to mide will 
be one of the features of this course. The progressive 
vated will find in this course material which will be 
it PERE EL SEG broader growth and outlook in his 
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Our correspondence, and the comments which come 
with many orders for our editions of annotated music 
? 

f our readers misunder- 
annotations and sug- 


, cational works, Th 
are 1m nearly every case for the pupil, not for the 


teacher. They are considered from the teacher’s stand 


and over his pupils as 
es them with annotated 
-manding of his pupils 
tons and follow out the 





directions there given, for he well knows that successfy] 
teaching is only where he follows the Divine rule: “Fo, 
precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept : 
line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, and there a 
little.’? Hence, what to the teacher sometimes seems 
trite directions are given a place so that the pupil shall 
he ‘‘ buttressed at every weak point.” 


WE have a novelty in the way of a special offer to 
submit to our patrons this month. We have on hand 
a number of busts of the great musicians which we pur- 
chased before the holidays to use for window decorating, 
and we do not wish to carry them over with our regular 
stock, hence offer them to our patrons at about cost. We 
have the following : 


Regular Price. Special. 

Liszt, 26 in. Metal Bronze 

Antique, ....-- 33 $8.00 $6.00 
Wagner, 23 in. Metal Bronze 

Brilliant: 2c: < > aces > ROO 3.00 
Mendelssohn, 24 in. Florentine 

(Gray Stone),......-. 5.00 3.50 
Lyre Bracket, 10x 10 in. 

Mlorambine, t<2.k-s ee. se 4.00 2.50 
Schumann, 164 in. Silver Bronze 

PAQGOUG 5 05.6 hers 53. ae 3.00 2.00 
Beethoven, 21 in. Agatine, . . 10.00 7.00 
Mozart, 21 in. Agatine, 10.00 7.00 


All busts are in good condition ; but those of Beeth- 
oven and Mozart are an especial bargain, for the reason 
that the Agatine finish, which is a beautiful, delicate 
ivory, is no longer made. If you want one of these 
busts, write early, for they will not last long. 


IF parents, pupils, and teachers really understood what 
a money-saving science harmony is, they would insist 
upon every pupil taking lessons in it until he had a ready 
working knowledge of the subject. If they also under- 
stood its value toward musicianship, as shown in rapid 
sight reading, the art use of the pedals, and its help in 
the more refined and subtle shades of expression, they 
would still more insist upon its thorough study. If they 
knew that recent text-books presented the subject in an 
easily understood and highly interesting manner, they 
would see to it that the pupil began the subject at once. 
Harmony is as indispensable to a pianist as salt is to a 
cook, their work in each case being “‘ flat, tasteless, and 
stale’ without it. Pupils after their first term should 
begin the study of harmony. To those who cannot go 
far with music lessons, the delightful little work by Dr. 
H. A. Clarke, “‘ Theory Explained to Piano Students,” is 
recommended. This book is a novelty ; its exercises are 
worked out on the keyboard of the piano in interesting 
phrases of melody and harmony. The pupil at once does 
real musical creative work with every scrap of harmonic 
knowledge he gains. His interest is early secured, and 
he becomes at once fascinated with working out his har- 
mony problems. This work shows the pupil the inner 
construction of the music he uses in his lessons and 
makes his étude and piece playing intelligent, and especi- 
ally helps him to become an accurate and rapid sight 
reader. When it is remembered that the rapid sight 
teader is as far ahead on every piece he learns as the 
slow reader takes days to plod on for reaching the speed 
of the sight reader’s first playing, it shows at once the 
immense gain that there is in being a good sight reader. 
This work sells at 50 cents. We also publish larger text 
books which go deeply into the science of harmony, 
Howard’s, and also Mansfield’s. 


* * 
* * * 


WE will issue, during the current month, a volume of 
“Children’s Songs,” by W. W. Gilchrist. The songs 
are all original, and make, perhaps, the most attractive 
volume of children’s songs ever published. The author 
has been at work for many years on this collection, and 
it is gotten out in most handsome style. For a descrip- 
tion of the work see the advertisement in another pat 
of the journal. The retail price of the book is $1.00 
net ; but for this month only we will send it to any of 
our subscribers for 50 cents, postage paid, cash to be 
sent with order. This is the only opportunity to get 
the book at a special price. Those of our patrons wh? 
haye open accounts with us (paying monthly) may ordet 
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the book charged, in which case postage will be charged 
extra. Send in your orders before the first of next 


month. 


We_have just reissued our edition of Mendelssohn’s 
“Selected Songs Without Words.’’ Thisis a particularly 
interesting edition of these celebrated works, containing 
a selection of only the best of them. In addition, there 
is a fine portrait and sketch of his life. Mr. C. B. Cady 
has edited and revised them. Well bound in stiff paper 
covers, retailing at 75 cents. 


Our patrons will remember, when thinking of beauti- 
fying their homes or studios, that all of the supplements 
given in THE ETUDE can also be obtained in double the 
size and finely printed on the best of paper, and sent in 
a heavy tube. postpaid, for 50 cents. These artist’s 
proofs, we call them, are most suitable for framing, and 
might be hung anywhere. 


* * 
* * * 


SEND in your orders to us for anything in the line of 
music or musical merchandise. We have exceptional 
advantages to give, not to he obtained elsewhere ; a large 
catalogue of the best of teaching material ; a fine assort- 
ment of outside publications ; promptness and accuracy 
in the filling of orders at the lowest rates and on the most 
liberal terms. Write to us for further information. 





Testimonials, 





“Instrumentation ’’ received. Thanks for prompt- 
ness. I do not know how you can give such a book for 
the small price charged. I trust such generosity will 
be rewarded by thousands taking advantage each month 
of your liberal offers. I shall be on the watch for them 
myself, Wo. C. CocHRAN. 


The game of ‘‘ Allegrando”’ creates much pleasure 
among my pupils. I consider it an excellent idea to use 
these games both for recreation and study. 

E. A. SCHUBERT. 


I think your edition of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs With- 
out Words’? the best I have ever seen. 
BERTHA BARRETT. 


We are more than pleased with Tar Erups, and the 
beautiful picture presented to us. 
Mrs. F. A. HEARTSILL. 


THE ETUDE gets better and better. I am much in- 
terested in the new novelette ‘‘ Mozart’s Journey from 
Vienna to Prague,’’ and hope you will continue this 
class of reading. Miss LouISE PEARIS. 


Thanks for the calendar, which helps to adorn my 
music room. Miss NANNIE B. SALE. 


Clarke’s ‘‘ Dictionary” is the best I have ever seen, 
and the Pocket Edition is splendid for the pupils. 


“The Pronouncing Dictionary,’? by Dr. Clarke, is 
very attractive in appearance and valuable in context. 
T enjoy having it. IpA B. DISERENS. 


Your promptness in filling orders inclines me to deal 
with you. As for THE Erupk, although I am no longer 
teaching, I like to keep in touch with the musical world, 
and enjoy playing the new and fine pieces which you 
publish in it. FANNIE LITTLE LANDER. 


We are pleased to state that we are very well pleased 
with the dictionary by Dr. Clarke. The definitions are 
very clear and precise. Among the different features of 
the dictionary we think the names, dates, births, and 
deaths of leading musicians very useful, as it gives 
students a chance to become acquainted with them. 

SISTERS oF Sr. DoMINIC. 


The bust of Mozart has been received, and is very 
satisfactory. ~ Mrs. F. B. RANsoM. 


The dictionary by Dr. Clarke is invaluable to me in 
more ways than one. In my own practice, and also in 
my pupils’ work, it has helped me in interpreting selec- 
tions with which I was already familiar and thought I 
had interpreted correctly. To me it is worth twice the 
amount asked for it. ELIZABETH P. TICE. 


The game of ‘‘ Elementaire”’ is the best one yet for 
children, Ipa B. DISERENS. 


I think Shimer’s “Preparatory Touch and Technic,” 
a thorough and adequate preparation for Mason’s ‘‘ Tech- 
nics,” and find its suggestions most helpful for young 
pupils. F. V. RIcHARDS. 





THE ETUDE 


I am very much pleased with ‘‘Landon’s Foundation 
Materials.’ It seems to comprehend thoroughly the 
child nature, and consequently makes easy work for the 
teacher and delightful study for the child. Every 
teacher of young children is certainly Mr. Landon’s 
debtor for this very excellent little work. 

F. V. RicHARDs. 


I received ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation 
Abroad,” by Elson, some time ago and would say that 
I consider it a very instructive and entertaining book, 
and am well pleased with it. Harrie L. ALLEN. 


gi have taken THE ErupkE for years and expect to con- 
tinue it. I think that as much of a recommendation as 
I can give. ' Cuas. V. BARKER. 


Clarke’s ‘Dictionary ” has arrived safely, and I am 
delighted with it. It is the best work for students that 
I have ever seen, Luivu D. Hay. 


I received Dr. Clarke’s “Dictionary of Musical 
Terms”? and think it a fine work, I also received Lan- 
don’s ‘Foundation Materials,” and find them excellent 
for beginners. LovuIsr BucuEr. 


I think Dr. Clarke’s ‘€ Pronouncing Dictionary” is a 
valuable work ; the best musical dictionary I have ever 
seen. EmMA A. CRANE, 


Tapper’s *‘Chats with Music Students ”’ will be help- 
ful to me as long as I teach. Every thought is helpful 
and uplifting. Mrs. W. R.. Murr. 


“Music and Culture,” by Merz, is very fine indeed. 
Mrs. W. R. Murr. 


I am insisting that every one of my scholars take THE 
ETUDE, as I could not do without it, and consider it the 
best musical journal I ever saw. 

Miss FANNIE RHODEs. 


Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘ Dictionary ’’ has reached me and I con- 
sider it invaluable. I wonder how I have gotten on 
without it. In fact, everything you send out is the 
best. Miss FANNIE RHODEs. 


I received my advance copy of Landon’s ‘‘ Foundation 
Materials’? and can conscientiously say that it is the 
most satisfactory arrangement of exercises and studies I 
have ever used for young pupils. 

Mrs. W. C. Harris. 


I wish to congratulate you upon the publication of 
such a useful reference book as Dr. Hugh A. Clarke’s 
‘** Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms.’’ I shall 
consider the same as one of my best reference books. 

F. J. FULLER. 


I beg to say that my dealings with your house have 
been most satisfactory in every way, and I highly appre- 
ciate your efforts in the cause of good music and the great 
assistance your valuable publications lend to the profes- 
sion and to students of music. 

JAMES F. Morrissey. 


I especially enjoy THr Etrupr, which continues to 


grow better with each number, 
ALVIN K. MEYERs. 


I am highly delighted with Clarke’s ‘‘ Pronouncing 
Dictionary ’’ inevery way. I think it by far the supe- 
rior of any musical dictionary I have ever seen. 

Mrs. J. E. FUSELMAN. 


Dr. WM. MASON: 

Esteemed Sir.—It has long been my desire to express 
to you my sincere admiration of your highly important 
work, “Touch and Technic.’’ In my long career as 
music teacher I have, no doubt, seen and examined, all 
existing methods, and have studied them carefull y; but 
have not found in any such excellent material as is con- 
tained in yours. It is my opinion that there is not a 
method for the artistic development of touch (and that 
is the most important feature) which presents in so con- 
densed form, avoiding all that is unnecessary, the 
material required for the gaining of a perfect touch and 

ic. 
BT estimation ‘‘Touch and Technie,’’ by Dr. Wm. 
Mason, is the most important work of its class, and 


ed by every teacher of music. 
should be us Vv 'Yy Sed ici 


The ‘‘Dictionary,’’ by Dr. Clarke, for which I sub- 
scribed last season, has been received. Permit me to say 
that I am not only well pleased with the little volume, 
but that I consider it the greatest book of its kind for 


its si ish it the large sale which it deserves. 
ia . E. F. STEFFENS. 


Clarke’s ‘‘Pronouncing Dictionary’’ was duly re- 
ceived. It is just what I desired and I can never regret 
its purchase. M. E. OLINA PENDELL. 


ke’s ‘‘ Dictionary ” is received. It is going to be 
a ve help to me in my work and I am very glad to 
own a copy. Miss MACY GARTH. 


Iam very grateful for Clarke’s ‘‘ Dictionary.” It isa 


f the kind I have seen. 
Shereons -~ cabay Sr. Mary Grace. 
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I received ‘‘European Reminiscences,’? by Elson, and 
have read it aloud to others. We found it very interest- 
ing and entertaining. MINNA Cross. 


‘Foundation Materials’ is just what I wish for young 
beginners. I have commenced to teach from them and 
enjoy it very much. MINNA Cross. 


I received the ‘‘Pronouncing Dictionary,” by Dr. 
Clarke. last week and am very much pleased with it. I 
consider the last part, ‘ English Words, with their 
equivalents, ete.,’’ a great addition. It is a new de- 
parture to me, never having seen it elsewhere. The pro: 
nunciation has been very carefully prepared. The in- 
formation with regard to prominent musicians and com- 
posers is certainly very convenient for reference. Alto- 
gether it far exceeds my expectations, and I feel amply 
repaid for waiting. The little pocket edition is also very 
convenient for young pupils. H. M. JEWELL. 


“*Elementaire”’ is a fine game. 


IT shall find it very 
helpful. 


K. M. PLUMMER. 


I received the dictionaries, by Clarke yesterday, and I 
am very, very much pleased with them. They are just 
what I have been wishing for this long time. 

BERTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Allow me to thank you for the very satisfactory filling 
of my order. While each item came fully up to my ex- 
pectation, I was especially pleased with the ‘“ Thoughts 
of Great Musicians’? and the game of ‘Great Com- 
posers.’? Such works ought to be in the hands of every 
young student. HENRIETTE STRAUB. 








Special Wotices. 
Notices for this column inserted at 8 cents a word for one insertion, 


payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number, 
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ANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH COMPE- 

tent teachers of every kind, who will be avail- 

able for positions in the South and West, at salaries 
ranging from $300 to $4000. We have filled vacancies in 
fifteen States. Address, with stamp, H. N. RopeRTson 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 








QUANTITY OF ORGAN MUSIC, ORGANIST 
journals, ete., cheap. A. W. Borst, 3600 Hamil- 
ton Street, Phila., Pa. 


fH .. BOOK OF .. 
CHILDREN’S « SONGS. 


By W. W. GILCHRIST. 


Price $1.00. 


OME of the very best of Mr. Gilchrist’s melodic 
power seems to go out in his Children’s Songs. He 
discloses in them a sympathy for children, akin to 

the quality of Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. Moods of 
fancy, of tenderness, of humor, and of pure frolic find a 
peculiar expression in these little melodies. 

But those who may think the form of Children’s Songs 
too small for the development of synthetic treatment, 
must be commended to special study of these compositions 
in their structural side. What is, perhaps, their most 
valuable fundamental quality is their subtle completeness 
of form,—a trait which, in its true, unconscious utterance, 
is a sign of the highest mastery. The perfection and re- 
finement of harmonic and contrapuntal treatment is an 
element which is almost necessarily involved in the former 
quality. Both of them seem the more remarkable when 
we think of the great simplicity of the tunes, in range, in 
intervals, and in conception. 

Altogether, these songs, charming as is their first im- 
pression, are of the kind that gain ever-increased appre- 
ciation, giving ever-increased enjoyment as they are more 
widely known and sung. 


Our patrons will find this an extraordinary 
nD, 
fine edition. 
till February 28th will be 50 cents cash with 
alata st cect chk anid tA oe 


The price for introduction only 


order. 


Address THEO. PRESSER, 
STATION A, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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£ wish to thank our many customers for 
their patronage to us in the past and 
| to solicit a continuance of those favors, 
promising to try and deserve it. Our sole aim is 
to make the teacher’s work easier, and our every 

move is to the teacher’s advantage. 
Advantages are to be gained by dealing with 

us impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


tat eet tee et get eet 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS 


are all edited and prepared for the teacher’s 
use by the leading teachers in the country. 
Printed on the best paper from stone. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST 


aud best selected stocks of American and 
Foreign Musie and Books in this country 
from an educational standpoint. 


PROMPT SERVICE. 


Every order receives attention the same 
day as received, 


THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS 


and lowest rates possible. Only the best 
editions are kept by us, 


THE “ON SALE” PLAN, 


that is “selection music,” is laid out on a 
more liberal basis than can be obtained 
from any other house. For next season 
we are even better prepared than ever to 
fill all needs in this direction, The depart- 
ment is under the direction of a thorough 
musician, and we can guarantee satisfaction. 


WE FURNISH EVERYTHING 


in the line of music, and claim to be 
the quickest mail-order house in 
the country. Information on any sub- 
Ject in our line furnished gratis, 


EFFICIENT HEADS 


to the different departments, all under the 

direct supervision of Mr. ‘Theodore Presser 
? 

a former successful and practical teacher, 


Send for complete catalogues and terms, 
Address all communications to 


Theodore Presser, 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


etc. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 





The Early Correspondence of 
Hans von Bilow. 


E1lited by his Widow. Selected and translated by Con- 


A . 1 

srance Bacue. With Portraits, 8yo. Cloth, $4.50. 

ontain graphic descriptions of the trials of a young 

Bb alg pom phe Sleeride gossip about Liszt and Wagner, : 

whose encouragement Von Bulow owed so much in his youth and y 

manhood. There are many revelations of precocious talent in other 

directions than music, and the biographical details illustrate a portion 
of the artist’s life of which little has been known. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 


the publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firre Avenvz, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


Music and Culture. 


By CARL MERZ, MUS. DOC. 
PRICE $1.75. 





CONTENTS. 


tenius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s 
Musical Philosophy, Music of Nature, Head and 
Heart, Sanctity of Music, Church Music, Hints 
to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
Plea for Music, Value of Musical 
Education, Memory, Woman in 
Music, Harmony, Imagina- 
tion, Expression, Maxims. 
The work is alike indispensable to the teacher and pupil. T 
both it offers valuable advice and encouragement. It contains over 
200 pages and is printed in most excellent style. — 


New Exercises for Sight-Singing Classes, 
By W. W. GILCHRIST. /n Three Books. 


There are many excellent works on the theory of sight-singing, bu 
in the matter of reiterative exercise there has always been a grea 
lack. Mr. Gilchrist’s work, representing, as it does, the accumulate: 
experience of years, most completely meets this want, a large amoun 
of practice being given on each point as it comes up, and the whole 
while avoiding catchy melodies to lead the ear, being characterize: 
by a very high type of musicianship. 

It is, as its name implies, merely a collection of EXERCISES. Theo 
retical instruction is left entirely to the teacher, and the exercise 
ARE ADAPTABLE TO ANY SYSTEM, 

The exercises are so arranged that they can be used by eithe: 
male, female, or mixed-voice classes, 

It is, without doubt, the largest and most complete set of sight-singing 
sweroises ever published, and must soon become a necessity in every 
her Wig gag school where music is taught, as well as to every 

er, 





THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 CHES UNUT SUREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Selected Songs Without Words, 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Critically Revised by Calvin B. Cady, 
With Portrait and Biographical Sketch by 
Theodore Presser. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


This edition is beautifully printed on 
paper. It is annotated, seid ties shetine 
fingered. The critical notes will be found es- 
pecially practical and valuable. There are 
nineteen of the songs, printed on 56 pages 
The selections were by the advice and co-opera- 
tion of many leading musicians of this country. 

Address the Publisher, 


THEODORE 
708 Chestnut Street, dietith 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE TEACHING WORKS, 
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A Method of Singing. 


By HANS SEITZ. 


This is a new and common-sense method of learning to 
sing. The directions are very clear, and there are numer- 
ous fine illustrations of the vocal apparatus. The subject 
of breathing receives special attention. This book pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the singing voice is developed 
from the speaking voice, singing being nothing more nor 
less than prolonged (drawn-out) speech. The musical ex. 
ercises are numerous and very complete. Mr. Seitz gives 
much attention to expression in song. Two songs are 
given at the end of the book, one by Schubert and one by 
Schumann, especially marked for this purpose. Each is 
preceded by a full page of directions and analyses for the 
purpose of aiding to an intelligent and effective perform- 


ance. 
PRICE $1.00. 


FIVE-MINUTE STUDIES. 
By WILSON G. SMITH. 
Op. 63 (Two Books). $1.00 EACH. 


These studies are designed for daily technical practice 
for students of the 8d and 4th grade. Too much valuable 
time and energy are wasted by students in mastering stud- 
ies of three and four pages, when the same results can be 
obtained by repetition of short and pertinent exercises, 
Upon this plan Mr. Smith has written all of his studies, 
which involve only one technical problem at a time, al- 
lowing the student thereby a perfect concentration of 
thought and energy. These 5 minute studies are specially 
written for the equalization and perfect development of 
the weaker fingers of each hand, viz., the 4th and 5th, and 
many of the teachers who have used them are unanimous 
in the expression that they know of no other studies that 
will produce such splendid results in so short a time, 
Book 1 of these studies is of the 8d grade. Book 2,a 
little more difficult, requires students of the 4th grade. 


CHROMATIC STUDIES for the Piano, by Wilson 
G. Smith. In two books. Supplementary to the auth- 
or's Five-Minute Studies, etc. Price $1.00. 


THEMATIC OCTAVE STUDIES in the form of 
variations on an original theme. composed for the piano 
by Wilson G. Smith. Price $1.00. 


tA GUIDE *® 


Through the Elements of Musie. 
For Vocal and Instrumental Students. 
By J. A. BROEKHOVEN. 


This book is an entirely new idea in text-books, although 
based upon the author’s daily practice with his pupils and 
classes. It is designed togive the student a thorough knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles of music and its nota- 
tion, and to make intelligent and independent musicians. 
Each chapter afier the first consists of . wo pages of state- 
ments, exercises, and questions, and two pages of music- 
staffs for the use of the pupil. Much attention is given to 
Intervals, Phrasing, and Rhythm. The book may be 
used for private study as well as for class instruction. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


MODERN SONATINAS. 


A Collection of Sonatinas by Modern Composers, Pro- 
gressively Arranged, Compiled, Edited, 
Revised, and Fing-red by 


TH. F. BOHLMANN. 


One of the most carefully prepared and valuable works 
published, The contents consist of selections from Rei- 
necke, Steibelt, Lange, Seiss, Merkel, Loeschhorn, Hand- 
rock, Forster, and Krauss. The study of this music is 
not only interesting for its own merits, but it serves as an 
introduction to the more extended furms and works of the 
great masters, This is a beautifully engraved edition, 
elegantly printed and bound, an adornment for any library 


or repertoire. 
PRICE $1.25. 


Quarreriy BuLLETIN of Musical News fe | z 
LETIN of Mus and Novelties 1] se nt regular 
charge, to any musician requesting it, 3 ePEs : 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 


Our “ 
free of 


CHICAGO, 
LEIPSIC. 





